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INTRODUCTION 
John C.B, Webster 


This book is a collection of papers presented at a seminar 
Fete ialiion in the Punjab Today’ held on December 

, jaring Union Christian College in Batala under 
the sponsorship of the Christian institute of Sikh Studies. It 
also includes three papers which were submitted after the 
seminar was over, The purpose of the seminar, stated in its 
simplest terms, was to tind out what is happening in the religious 
life of the Punjab at the present time. 

To this end not only professional scholars and religious 
workers but also a number of people who hold important offices 
in religious organisations and/or have an intimate knowledge 
of certain aspects of Punjabi religious life were invited to present i 
Papers. Those authors in the latter category include a medical k 
doctor, an income tax officer, 2 newspaper editor, a jeweller, 
and a retired army officer. The writers were given specitic 
Quidelines so that their papers would ail focus upon popular 
religion, i.e., religion as actually believed and practised by Ei 
Punjabi people today, and not upon religious history or norm: H 
tive theology. Specifically they were asked to give detailed 
descriptions of such things as: (1) the activities of a religious 
association; (2) the religious life ofa sect or of a cummunity in 
one particular village or town; (3) worship at a special shrine, at 
@ specific temple, gurdwara, church or mosque; (4) a speciaf 


religious function or festival; (5) the activities of a special 
There was no attempt 


religious personality and his followers. 
to provide a single analytical framework either for the seminar 


of far the book by asking the writers to address themselves to 
@ common set of questions while examining different religious 
phenomena. In fact, information rather than explanation 
(“what rather than why") was stressed. The result, seen 
in the essays in this volume, has been neither anew theory 
about contemporary religious life nor a definition of “the 
religious situation” in the Punjab today. Instead what we have 
are a number of different descriptions of “what is going an” as 
seen by people who are participants in and/or close observers 
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of what they describe. Whatever their essays lack in “objecti- 
vity” or detachment is more than compensated for by the 
descriptive detail and perspectives on “meaningfulness’’ they 
provide. 

Unfortunately these twenty essays do not constitute a full 
survey of present day Punjabi religious life. The many aspects 
of Sanathan Dharma Hindiusm, the many religious festivals 
and melas, the Balmikis and other distinctly Punjabi religious 
groups have been dealt with only indirectly or have been totally 
omitted. In this connection mention should be made of the 
contribution of Baba Bankhandi of Jullundur to this seminar. His 
essay on the theory and practice of pranayama (controlling of 
the breath) is not included here because itis rather out of 
keeping with the rest of the essays. Nevertheless, he by his 
personal presence and particularly by the way in which he 
answered our questions, provided an insight into an important 
aspect of contemporary religious life which unfortunately only 
those present at the seminar were in a position to appreciate. 
This volume is therefore more introductory than comprehensive: 
much more can and should be done in this field of study. 


The essays have been grouped under two headings : 
“Religious Organisations and Groups’ and “Religious Beliefs 
and Practices”. The distinction between the two is not 
always clear-cut; many = deal with both and so have been 
classilied according to thelr major emphasis. A few comments 

ual essays are perhaps in order so that the reader 


may have some of the benefi 
ts of the discus: ich took 
Place during the serninar. Pee 


Says deal with various Sikh organisations 
tw Golde hy Prabandhak Committee 
oversight ay en Temple in Amritsar has, a 

of Sikh gurdwaras, Moreover, like 


th i A 
described in the secon - ie Educational Committee of which 


and groups. The Shri 
(S.G.P.C.) located at 
its name implies, 


wi Tganisations is that 
Wiheteng ow 28 an elected body of the 
S the latter is a voluntary asso- 


a 
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ciation of concemed Sikhs. These two organisations are the 
major spokesmen for what might be called the orthodox 
Sikhism generally accepted by the majority of Sikhs. Where 
they differ most emphatically and decisively with the Nirankaris 
and Namdharis (Kukas) is in insisting that the line of human 
gurus beginning with Guru Nanak ended with Guru Gobind 
Singh who vested the guruship in the Adi Granth (the Sikh 
scripture) and the Panth (the Sikh community). The Nirankaris, 
Sant Nirankaris, and Namdharis have human gurus whom they 
consider to be the legitimate succesors of Guru Nanak and Guru 
Gobind Singh, The Nihang Singhs might be classified more 
appropriately as an “order within Sikhism (analogous to the 
Jesuits within Roman Catholicism) than as a separate sect. 
The Radhasoamis, described in chapter eight, also have a human 
guru and are a distinct group drawn from both the Sikh and the 
Hindu cummunities. During the discussions of these organisa- 
tions and groups, one person observed that he could see the 
effects of bureaucratisation upon the gurdwaras managed by 
the S.G.P.C, as the gurdwaras with living gurus seemed to 
have far more religious “light and life’ than those under the 
S.G.P.C.; the $.G.P.C., it was pointed out, was aware of this 
and was trying to do something about it through elected bodies. 


The two papers on the Arya Samaj complement each other 
very well; the first gives a brief overview of the Samaj in the 
light of its past while the second provides considerable detail 
Onits present activities, particularly its worship. The contrast 
between the Jain sadhu and the ethos of contemporary Punjab 
is very marked indeed, the only concession which the sadhus 
have made to this ethos, Mr. Jain said during the discussion, 
being the use of microphones when addressing large gatherings ! 
Mirza Wasim Ahmad’s essay on the Ahmadiyyas of Qadian deals 
with a Muslim group whose origins lie in the Punjab and is of 
special significance in the light of recent Ahmadi-Sunni tensions 
in Pakistan. Fr. Timothy's essay on Roman Catholicism in the 
Punjao cails to the Protestant reader's attention the differences 
between Roman Catholic Christians and Protestant Christians 
in the cities of the Punjab. Because urban Roman Catholics 
are usually of non-Punjabi background whereas the urban 
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Protestants are usually Punjebis, there is considerably more 
cultural continuity between rural and urban Protestants than 
between rural and urban Roman Catholics. Moreover, the 
Protestant clergy in the Punjab is completely Punjabi whereas 
the Roman Catholic clergy is not. 


The two opening papers on religious beliefs suggest that 
the efforts at religious reform orat presenting religious alter- 
natives made by the groups described in the first section of the 
book have largely failed, as the great mass of people continue 
to believe in a wide variety of supernatural forces and beings, 
all of whom have to be pacified or otherwise dealt with 
through an equally wide variety of religious practices. The 
papers suggest either that Sikhism. Arya Samaj Hinduism, 
Christianity, etc. have left most people untouched, or that people 
simply compartmentalise their religious beliefs in such a way 
that one set becomes operative in certain contexts and another 
set in others, or that peopie have worked out a synthesis of 
the two (or three or however many) the integrating principle of 
which is provided by the kind of “generalised religiousness” 
described in these two papers. Clearly more research needs to 


be carried outon what people actually believe and how their 
beliefs affect their behaviour. 


‘The remaining essays in the section can be seen as rein- 
forcing ‘the importance of discovering what people actually 
believe. The schedule at the Golden Temple, the Muslim 
Friday Prayer, Christian Sunday worship in the villages all 
Brovide alternatives to the kinds of beliefs described in the 
Opening papers of the section. But how effective are they in 
siving their intended shape, direction and meaning to people's 
lives ? Or are they seen as just some among many options : 
to those who wish to deal with the supernatural Pe napa'd 
Study of the religious dimension of popular art alon th vines 
Suggested by Mr. Swain in his essay on that subje i hele 
us to understand operative beliefs better. Dr Shar ween 
Ser Participation is a statistical ani I niiioncici oy 

Sligious behaviour. What can be infeed mon oe (oported 


red from behaviour ? 
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suggested that the particular sector of Chandigarh from which 
his sample was drawn or the peculiar problems of working 
wives with early morning household responsibilities or the 
problem of distances in Chandigarh could explain this unex- 
pected finding: most participants felt that it did not apply to the 
Sikh community as a whole. 


The Christian Institute of Sikh Studies would like to thank 
the participants who came to the seminar and particularly those 
who presented papers for making it such a worthwhile experi- 
ence. Weare grateful also to Dr. Ram Singh and the staff of 
Baring Union Christian College for providing hospitality to our 
Quests during the course of their stay. To this | wouid like to 
add a personal word of thanks to my colleagues Mr. Clarence 
McMullen and the Rev. Magbul Caleb for handling arrangements; 
to Mr. R.M. Chaudhary and the two seminar sewadars, Mr. 
Raj Kumar Hans and Mr, Kulwinder Singh Bajwa, for their help; 
to Mr, H.L. Dhingra for translating two of the manuscripts into 
English for publication (one from Urdu and one from Punjabi); 
and to my wife, Ellen, for her great help in preparing the 
Manuscripts for publication. : 
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RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


AND GROUPS 
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SHRIOMANI GURDWARA PRABANDHAK COMMITTEE, 
AMRITSAR 


Narinderjit Singh 


The S.G.P.C. is the only representative body of the Sikhs 
Jooking after the Sikhs’ historical temples in the Punjab, Haryana 
and Himachal Pradesh. It is at the same time the supreme 
body looking after the cultural and religious welfare of Sikhs 
all over the world. Its activities are manifold. Looking after 
‘the temples is its primary duty. Apart from that, the Committee 
has a wide field of religious activities which breathe fife into 
‘the soil of the land, Although there is no hierarchy either of 
priesthood or ecclesiastical organisation in the Sikh religion, 
yet the S.G.P.C. is in a way the highest religious organistion of 
the Sikhs. Before we take up the different activities of the 
Committee, we must trace briefly its history, formation, and 
organisation. 

Before 1925, the Sikh temples were being governed by 
monks or Mahants who had so woven the entire web of reli- 
gious activity around their persans and interest that they had 
‘the feeling that they were the unquestioned end unchallenged 
Masters of the temples. They were exploiting the religious 
sentiments of the people and had begun to employ the funds 
collected from the temple offerings for their personal use. They 
also committed sacreligious acts, offending the religious senti- 
ments of the devotees. For them, the temples had become 
ancestoral estates. Yet the Sikh religion has always been 
democratic. How could the congregations be fooled? They 
rose against the system of mahant-control and toppied it. 
leave aside the saga of agitation and sacrifice after which the 
Government recognized the ambitions of the people by passing 
in 1925 the Sikh Gurdwara Act. That Act has undergone many 
changes since then and has been amended from time to time. 
According to the present Act, there are to be 140 elected 
members and 15 co-opted members in the S.G.P.C. Four priests 
ofthe Tskhats and the Head Priest of the Hari Mandir Sahib 
are members ex-officio. The elected members in a general 
body meeting elect an executive body comprising 11 members 
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and a Presidentis elected to head the executive body along 
with 3 office-bearers. There is also en office secretary aided by 
assistant secretaries. For practical purposes the S.G.P.C. may be 
divided into four branches: the General Committee, the Sikh 
History Research Board, the Dharam Prachar Committee, and 


the Trust Board. We shall now examine the activities of each 
body in turn. 


General Committee 


To start with | refer to the administration of the temples 
or gurdwaras of which there are two types. Firstly, there are 
those gurdwares which are administered directly by the 
Committee, known as gurdwaras under Section 85. Then there: 
are the gurdwaras which have local managing committees, 
known as gurdwaras under Section 87. These gurdwaras owe 
their allegiance and pay ten percent of their income to the 
8.G PC. in return for which they get all kinds of help from the 
Committee. This, however, is only the formal administrative 
work of the S.G.P.C.; the religious work affecting the day to 


day social, cultural and religious life of the Punjab comes in 
other fields. 


Trust Branch 


This branch looks after trust money left with the Committee 
by various people for various designated purposes. This branch 
looks after such money left in trust and ensures that it is 
Property utilised for the purpase for which it had been given. 
At present, there are a number of trusts run by this branch such 
as the Sardar Sunder Singh Manchanda Trust, Baba Mangal 
Singh Trust, Sardar Jai Singh Khosla Trust. Sardar Balwant. 
Singh Natwa Trust, ete. : 


The Trust Branch also looks af 
tun directly by the S.G.P.C., na 
Bombay; Guru Nanak En 
Gujri Cotlege, 
School for @ 


‘er those institutions that are: 
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8.G.P.C. for publishing Sikh religious jiterature and Propaganda. 
{t ensures that copies of the Guru Granth Sahib are Properly 
printed with blocks so as to avoid mistakes and then sold to 
the public at cost price. The Committee publishes a number of 
other books besides the Guru Granth Sahib and prints them at 
this press. All such fiterature is subsidised so that it can reach 
the public at a cheap rate. 


The Trust Branch also looks after the interests of Sikhs 
abroad. Recently, the S.G.P.C. successfully fought the “turban 
case’ for the Sikhs employed by the Transport Department in 
the U.K. The Committee is currently fighting against the Helmet 
Rule effecting the Sikhs in the U.S. Army. The Sikh retigion 
believes and stands for unity and open-mindedness. We not 
only believe but also act on the fact that God is one and that 
we are all his children without distinction of caste, creed, 
colour, or sex. For this principle’ the S.G.P.C. is fighting all 
over the world, The Trust Branch therefore works at the inter- 
National fevel, having links with Sikhs atl around the world, 


Dharam Prachar Committee 

Pracher Branch, or Missionary Branch as we may Call it, 
supplements the work of the Trust Branch. The aim and 
object of this branch is to see that the message of Guru Nanak‘s 
G0spe! spreads over the world. This brench locates and distri- 
butes good and proper literature free of costto all those who are 
interested, They also arrange lectures, They regularly employ 
Missionaries, 37 of whom are currently spread over eleven 
districts in the Punjab. These missionaries move from village to 
village and talk to the people in their language. Because 
People are interested in folklore, the Committe has employed 
four Dhadi Jathas. The work of these jathas is to sing ballads to 
villagers and impress religion upon them. Then there are two 
Poets known as Kavishers who not only compose poems but 
also sing them (mostly extempare) to the people in rural areas, 
The missionaries atso go to schools and colleges to deliver 
lectures to the students on various subjects so that the students 


do not remain ignorant of the Sikh religion, The Committee 


also has three film projectors and three jeeps which move all 


Ver India showing religious documentaries. 
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tn addition to the above, the Committee has established five 
missions in different parts of I One mission with 21 persons 
is at Happar in U.P.; another mission at Aligarh has 16 persons; 
the ane at Indore has 7 persons; that In Ganganagar (Rajasthan) 
has 5; while the one at Kurukshetra in Haryana has 11 members. 
The Committee publishes a Journal called Gurmat Prakash. 


This magazine publishes standard articles on religion and on 
the religious activities cf the Committee. 


Above all, it has 2 Missionary Callege in Amritsar which 
trains young boys to become ragis, granthis, and missionaries. 
Quite @ number of the Punjab’s leaders have received their 
training in this college, e.g., the Chief Minister of the Punjab 
Giani Zail Singh, and S. Sadhu Singh Hamdard of the Daily Ajit 
were trained as missionaries by this missionary college. The 
budget of the Missionary Branch is 16 lacs 8 thousands and 
5 hundred rupees (Rs. 16,08,500). 


Sikh History Research Board 


This branch has a budget of Rs. 47,000/-. Its aim is to 
encourage research and to discover the real history of the Sikhs. 
Itis quite sad that a large part of Sikh history is either unknown 
tous orhas been characterised more by hearsay than by facts- 
The research board has already brought aut about a dozen books 
On various aspects of Sikh history and even now many projects 
are Currently in progress. The first | wish to mention is the 
ay te ey historicel chronicle being written daily with the 
ae fe ame @m sure this record shall be most 
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serves as an information bureau providing foreign visitors ail 
possible information not only about religion but also about 
other subjects and facts that interest the visitors. Now the total 
budget of the S.G.P.C. is about one crore and eighty lacs of 
tupees. | believe that | have placed before you briefly the 
facts about the S.G.P.C. to the best of my knowledge and ability. 


orsctlone ser inatieatiogy 
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THE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
CHIEF KHALSA DIWAN 


Suba Singh 


In this paper i shall present some of my ideas about the 
working of the Educational Committee of the Chief Khalsa 
Diwan which was first to inspire the Sikh world with education 
related to the Sikh way of life. | shall put before you both the 


reasons for its coming into existence and its present objectives 
and programmes. 


Both the Chief Khalsa Diwan itself, and its Educational 
Committee, were products of the Singh Sabha movement. In 
1849 when the Sikhs were deprived of their sovereignty over the 
Punjab, they had no solid programme for the Sikh community. 
On the other hand, the Christian missionaries who entered the 
Punjab upon its annexation by the British were very aggressive 


in their educational and evangelistic work and won some 


converts. At the same time the more subtle influence of 


identity. While the Singh Sabh; 

i é s began in the 1870's it was 

Shearer peiieraents began both the Chief Khalsa 
ional tga 

respectively to unite the Sikhs in the ee, 1 1902 and 1908 


: in the work of i 
Sit Sundar Singh derive of reformation, 


d d inspiratis 

Committee, Chi : ion for the Educational 

woneene dah Khalsa Diwan trom a Muslim dducahignal 

and the Mustims heron Place at Karachi in 1807, The Sikhs 
already realized that as Jong ae the spread 


~ : 
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of education and religious awakening was not kindled among : 
their people they could not maintain their separate identity. Thus } 
the first educational conference took place on April 17 to 19, 
1908 at Gujaranwale under the chairmanship of Sardar Baghail 
Singh for the spread and propagation both of education and of 
the Sikh religion. Educational conferences were held every year 
and as a result Khalsa schools were opened in which students 
of other faiths also received education. Of course, before the 
Commitee was formed there were already about seven Khalsa i 
schools in existence, but these were run either by the priests of : 
Gurdwaras or by members of the Singh Sabha. Often these 
schogls ran into financial difficulties. Thanks to the work of 

this Educational Committee there were by 1947 340 Khalsa j 
schools in existence. In addition orphanages were opened and 
facilities provided for the blind, lame and maimed. All this work 
was performed from religious motives and for religious reasons, : 


The present age is the age of education. Learning enabies 
aman to come to right decisions in prosperity and adversity, 
in joy and sorrow. Learning devoid of religion cannot be called 
learning as it limits man to materia! things only. So long asa 
man does not have spiritual understanding his education is incom- f 
plete. Sikh students should not adopt materialistic attitudes. 
For the betterment of their worldly and spiritual life, along 
with art, and science, culture and religious training, they 


Should adopt the policy of unity towards all on the basis of 


this quotation, “we are sons of the same father and friends to 


all’. ‘The chief aim of the Educational Committee is to preach 
and propagate the Punjabi language, culture and literature as 
well as Sikh history and the Sikh religion. With this background 
in view, | shali now list the present activities of the Educational 


Commitee. 


Establishment of Educational Institutions 


(a) The Educational Committee encourages the establish- 


ment of educational institutions and helps financially handi- 
capped schools to stand on their own feet through giving i 


CQoperation and grants. 
1 and correspondence 


(b) Through friendly associatiot 
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with Government departments, it tries to remove the difficulties 
of new or weak schools and colleges. 

(c) By holding educational conferences, it sets guidelines 
for Sikh educational institutions and helps them to implement 
these guidelines. 

(d) St always endeavours to remove misunderstandings 
between the staff and management of Khalsa schools 
colleges. 

(e) Itgive refundable and non-refundable stipends and 
grants to needy Amritdhari Sikh students in science and 
technological subjects. 

(f) This committee always works 
Punjabi language and culture. 

_@) Those schools and colleges which propagate the 
taking of amrit (Sikh initiation Ceremony) among their students 


are given 3 separate grant over and above their regular annual 
grants, 


and 


for the spread of 


The Sikh Public Schools 


The Educational Committee, Chief Khalsa Diwan has been 
encouraging the opening of Sikh public schools. The proposal of 


Snite Se cereal ana convent-type public schools is under 

aie an and is getting enthusiastic support. Shri Guru 

emanuny Sing School, New Delhi and Guru Nanak Fifth 

In the ulding “atthe eee ie are two schools of this type- 
ie Khalea Di 

nursery school are being run es, DMA @ day school and @ 


mote public schools, Efforts are being made to start 
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rewarded in the form of scholarships. Competitions are held 
in the correct rendering of the reading of the Guru: Granth Sahib 
and memorized passages from it. On the martyr day celebration 
Of Guru Teg Bahadur such 2 competition was held at the 
Nursery School of the Chief Khalsa Diwan on November 28, 
1973, Students from various schools participated in it, Besides 
this the author of this paper has been given a travelling fellawship 
for giving lectures on Sikh teachings and thought in different 
Khalsa schools and colleges. 


Conferences : 
Singing of Sikh hymns and poetry has become a part of 


Sikh educational conferences whenever they are held. Like 
wise Sahajdhari conferences have become an integral part of 
Sikh educational conferences. The Sahajdheri conference in 
Ranchi proved to be @ great success. This has resulted in a 
deep and close unity between the Seha/dharies (Sikhs who do 
Not wear the outward symbols of Sikhism) and the other 
Sikhs. Along with Saha/dhari conferences this Committee has 
Started seminars and conferences for women, 

This Committee is carrying out the entire management of 
the central orphanage, Amritsar wherein live unclaimed blind 
and maimed children who receive an education and training in 
music. This Committee makes all the necessary arrangements 
for their food and education. Khalsa College, Amritsar and the 
Guru Nanak University, Amritsar are also two main gifts of the 


Chief Khalsa Diwan. 

The Educational Commitee is providing all encouragement 
to Punjabi journalism. “Khalsa Samachar and “Khalsa 
Advocate” are the two weeklies being publishment by this 
committee. It also publishes religious books for school students. 
The Educational Committee, CI Khalsa Diwan is planning 
to create a central organization which will control the manage- 
Ment of ail Khalsa schoois and colleges in the future. 
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THE NIRANKARIS 
Man Singh Nirankay 


\ would like to describe very briefly the genesis of the 
Nirankari Movement so that what I say about the present will 
be understood in its proper context. While writing about the 
Singh Sabha Movement in The Sikh Review of February, 1972, 
Prof. Harbans Singh observed that “Baba Dayal, a saintly man 
contemporary of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. had cavilled at the 
shortcomings of the mighty and assailed the rites and obser- 
vances undermining the Sikh faith, His main target was the 
worship of images against which he preached vigorously. He 
te-emphasized the Sikh belief in Nirankar—the Formless One.” 


He then quoted the Annual Report of the Lodiana Mission for 
1853 which said : 


Some time in the summer we hi 
of Rawalpindi, which, trom the representations we received, 
to indicate a state of ming fevouredle te the reception of Truth. 
investigation, hawever, it was found thst the whole movement we: 
the result of the efforts of an individual to establish enew panth 
(oligious sect) of which he should be the instructor and guide. The 
sect has been in existence eight or nine years..... with tho 
of our seligious publications to furnish them with arguments against 
idolatry, they have attacked the faith of the Hindus most fiercely: They 
Professedly reject idolaiy, and ali reverence end respect for whatever 
is held sacred by Sikhs or Hindus, ‘except Nansk and his Granth. the 
‘Hindus complain that they even give abuse tothe cow «..They ere 
called Nirankatis, from their belief in Goa, es a spirit without bodily 
form, The next great fundamental principle of their religion is, thet 
salvation is to be ebtained by meditation on Gad. They regard Nansk a6 
‘hele Saviour, inasmuch as he taught thom the way of salvation. Of 
ad pee Practices only two thinge are lesmed. First, they 
assemble every momning for worshi 
toe ground balove he Cray meneame of boing the Nese 
Granth oud by ave at ease ing ollerings, and in nearing 
#8. and explained alsa if theit loader 


be present. Secondly they a 
assimilate them tothe thee (ot Dun theit deed, becsuse thal would 


them oo much ke Canals Rof Bury them, because thet would mal 
fiver, (pp. 39-40), 
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wes in turmoil and hoards of invaders frequently pillaged the 
Punjab and Delhi. His ancestors (Khatri) had migrated from 
Kabul because of the uncertain political situation. His mother used 
totake him to Gurdwara Bhai Joga Singh at Peshawar every 
morning. When he was still at a very tender age, Dayal lost his 
father and even his mother left him to study Gurbani and mould 
his life according to the teachings of the Granth. With deep 
reverence he used to wave Chaur over the Guru Granth Sahib. 
One day, while doing this, he went into deep meditation 
(Smadhi), and he heard a clarion call “Give up this ritualistic 
practice. You have been commissioned to expel the darkness 
of ignorance, superstitions and falsehood from the minds of 
the people; illuminate their path with true spiritual knowledge, 
Propogate meditation of Nam-Nirankar.” Since that time Dayal 
began preaching against superstivtion and the practice of 
idoiatry. 

In March 1808 he went to Bhera, then a flourishing business 
centre, where he met one saint Budhu Shah. One day Bhai 
Charan Dass Kapur and his wife visited the saint. They liked 
Young Dayal Ji and offered the hand of their daughter to him. 
He accepted it on the condition that the marriage should be 
performed within a few days. It was the month of Chet, which 
according to Brahmanical cult, is inauspicious and hence no 
Marriage could be performed. They searched for a Pandit but 
no one would agree to perform the ceremony. Bhai Charan 
Dass was persuaded after some hesitation to bring his daughter 
to the Gurdwara for a revolutionary type of marriage. Shabads 
and Anand Sahib were recited and prayer was offered for the 
success of this Anand Marriage. {a this way the first step was 
taken and foundation was aid for future reforms. 


Baba Dayal, however, soon gathered around him a substantial 
Number of ardent admirers. He raised a congregational slogan 
“JAPO PIARIO DHANN NIRANKAR, JO DEH DHARI SAB 
KHUAR — All glory to the Formless (Nirankar} One, god 
corporeal you must shun.” 

Baba Dayal died on 30th January 1855 and his eldest son 
Baba Darbara Singh succeeded him. Baba Dayal’s body was 
Sntrusted to the water of Laye stream with the singing of hymns 
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{rom Gurbani, the recitation of Ardas and the distribution of 
Karah Prasad and Luchi (pancakes). His death, being the time 


of greatest fulfiiment, was celebrated as an occasion of rejoicing 
instead of mourning. 


Baba Darbara Singh continued the Nirankari mission fer- 
vently. He realized that Sikhism could be preserved in all, its 
purity only by a complete break from Brahmanical influence. 
The Sikhs had drifted away from the fundamental teachings of 
the Gurus because all their social rites and customs had been 
dominated by Brahmanical interference. He wanted a complete 
break with prevalent superstitions and meaningless rituals. He 
summoned a large conference of his followers and admirers to 
the Nirankeri Darbar at Rawalpindi on Tuesday, March 13, 1855 
{1st of Chet 1911 Bk). Saba Darbara Singh called fora young 
man and a young girl The young couple was united in 
wedlock by the Anand Marriage by circumambulating the Guru 
Granth Sahib four times. Four Lavan composed by Guru Ram 
Das and shabads were recited. The Ardas (prayer) was offered 
and holy food (karah prasad) distributed. This may be said to 
be the first Anand marriage in history. 


Baba Darbara Singh had 
all the Sikh ceremonies from birth to death codified in a Hukam 


‘Nema which he issued in the year 1857. After him (1870) his 
youngest brother, Sahib Ratta Ji, and iater on (1909) Sahib 
Ratta Ji’s son, Sahib Gurdit Singh, continued the Propagation 
of the Nirankari mission until 1947. 


After the partition of the countty, the Nirankaris migrated 
to india leaving behind their main centre at Rawalpindi and 
more then 60 sub-centres in Pakistan. The Niranketle hove 
Visited their holy places almost every year until 1960 when th 
Pakistan Government did not grant them permission te vieit 
their holy shrines. A new centte has been established 
Chandigarh. The th Satguru of the Nirenkaris, Sahib . 
Singh (1887-1971) started reorganising the Sanget He an 
led almost all over northern India and thus kept in con Me 
most of the members of the Sangat who are santo; eth 
Amritsar, Jullundur, Ludhiana, Ambala, Patiala, led mainly in 
Delhi, Meerut, Lucknow, Ghaziabad, indore, : 
and other parts of the country. According 4 


aa © the Census Report 
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of 1891 there were more than 60,000 Nirankaris, comprising of 
both Sehajdhari and Kesadhari Sikhs. This census report clearly 
establishes that this was the largest organised sect at that 
time. At present, population may be over 2 lakhs. 


Satguru Sahib Hara Singh 


Sahib Hara Singh, a talt (5° 11°), well-built, handsome man 
with an imposing personality was unique among the religlous 
leaders of India. He used to dress himself in a simple manner 
like any ordinary Sikh householder. When in Chandigarh, his 
daily routine began at 3:30 A.M. when he awoke. He 
meditated for some time while ig on his bed. After his 
morning routine he would recite Mit-nem (daily recitation of 
Bani) which consists of Jep of Guru Nanak, Shabad Hazare, 
Sukhmeni (a composition by Guru Arjan Dev), and Anand 
Sahib by Guru Amar Dass. He would take a glass of tea, walk 
from his house in Sector 18-0 to the Nirankari Darbar in 
Sector 21-A, a distance of hardly two furlongs. He would bow 
before the Adi Granth with great reverence, present offerings, 
and then sit with the rest of the congregation in one particular 
Place, At about 6:00 A.M. the musicians (Ragis) began 
singing Asa-Di-War (by Guru Nanak) and he would listen 
feverently and attentively to it. The musicians sang other 
Shabads from the Adi Granth melodiously and sometimes the 
Sangat (congragation) would also join them in @ chorus. At 
about 8: 00 A.M. the congregation hall would be full. Sahib 
Hara Singh would then leave the assembly quietly and go to 
the place where the sangat had left their shoes. He would 
lift each pair of shoes with one hand and with the other hand 
touch the sales of the shoes and then reverently place that hand 
over his fore-head. He would then re-enter and occupy his Seat. 
At the time when Ardas was offered, the whole congregation 
wauld stand up with folded hands and occassionally utter the 
ward “Sti-Wahe-Guru Ji” while participating init. At the end 
of Ardas the sangat, still standing, would recite a shabad : 

Jina Dasandian Due Mat Vanje Mitter Asade Saei, 


Haun Dhundhendi Jag Sabhae Jan Nanak Wirle Koi. 
(Nanak says: Only those are our friends whose presence 
| have searched throughout the 


drives away our evil desires. 
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world but such a person is very rarely found.) 


One of the members of the assembly would then open the 
Granth and read @ shabed trom it. Its exposition would be given 
to the congregation by Sahib Ji Maharaj. Afterwards the entire 
congregation would sing one of two shabads in chorus and holy 
food (Karah Prasad) would be distributed among the sangat, 
after which the sangat would disperse, leaving behind a few 
who have come from outstations, They would surround Sahib 
Maharaj to get advice on their spiritual and domestic affairs. 
After an hour o so, they would accompany him to his residence 
for breaktast or lunch. He would again enter his bedroom, sit 
on his bed, end then start reading from his Gutka—a selection 
of shabads. Some times he would continue this up 10 
1: 00 P.M. when he would take a simple, completely vegetarian 
lunch. He would rest for sometime in the afternoon, At 
4:00 P.M. he would again leave for the Nirankari Darbar and 
would stay there up to 9:30 P.M. when the last prayers hed 
been offered, 

Once a year, His Holiness would go on tour to visit his 
disciples residing in different parts of the country. His mode 
of trevel was very modest, in an ordinary 3rd ciass compartment 
or by ordinary bus with only four or five devotees accom- 
panying him. 

Sahib Hara Singh was admitted to the V. J, Hospital, 
Amritsar, in November, 1970, for a prostate gland operation. 
He never once complained about his illness or deteriorating 
condition. The doctors found him a most co-operative 
Patient. Ouring his illness, he wauld pray frequently, may- 
be twice @ day, for the well being and spiritual advancement 
of the sangat. Once | enquired ‘com him when his condition 
was very serious why he had not offered prayer for his 
own recovery. With a bewitching smile he replied 
low voice full of compassion for others that “it had by 
ordained by the Lord to wish well-being to the san, te 
all human beings and to forget the self iSurbiat be Bani o 
With the name of God on his lips, he passed away cea al: 
on 18 January. 1971. The Chandigarh Administration en 
special permission for the cremation of his by n granted 


ody in the precincts 
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of the Nirankasi Darbar as @ mark of respect for the deceased. 
A wreath was laid and tributes paid by Dr. D.C. Pavate, the then 
Governor of Punjab, on behalf of the Punjab Government and on 
his own behalf. All the prominent citizens of Chandigarh 
participated in the funeral rites. The news was flashed about 
His Holiness’ demise by All-India Radio on two consecutive 
days, Films Division prepared a film of the occasion which 
was exhibted all over india. The Amritsar Municipality unani- 
mously voted to rename the Circular Road alter him, During 
His Holiness’ pontificate, the spiritual advancement of Nirankari 
Sangat was obvious; they had a guide, a leader whose simple 
and service-oriented life was a source of great inspiration to 
all of them. His generosity was boundiess and it was no surprise 
that at his death his bank balance was less than Rs, 2,000/-. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son Baba Gurbaksh Singh, 
but it is yet 100 early to assess his spiritual attainment, a quality 
for which his predecessors were widely known throughout the 
Sikh world. The writer of this paper was appointed President 
and Advisor of the Nirankari Darber, 


Special Religious Function 
An annual congregation is held to celebrate the death 


anniversary of the founder of the Nirankari Movement, Satguru 
Dayal Ji from 18th to 21st Magh. (These dates coincide with 
30th January to 2nd February, or occasionally 29th January to 
‘ist February.) On the 18th Magh. a procession is organised, 
the Adi Granth is taken in @ palki (palanquin) which is placed on 
the top of a decorated bus. A large number of Nirankari and 
local sangats participate in this procession. They organise 


themselves into several parties which sing shabads to the 
instruments. Starting from the 


i 
& 
i 
i 


H 
: 
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atcompaniment of musical . 
Nirankari Darbar, the procession passes through various 


Sectors and terminates at the Nirankari Darbar at about 
6:30 P.M. A grand assembly is then held and throughout the 


Night shabad kirten is sung by eminent ragis (musicians) in turn. 
The assembly hall is tastefully decorated and the precious gold 


and silver jewelry of the Darbar is displayed. A free kitchen 
Guru Ka Langer is also established; lunch, dinner and tea (twice 
@ day) are served free of charge. Throughout the night 
devotional songs (Akhand Kirten) are sung. Foran hour or so 
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Sahib Ji Maharaj delivers a spiritual discourse and scholars 
invited for the occasion also speak on spiritual and historical 
subjects. This continues tor almost 17 hours without inter- 
ruption; in between, people in batches go out for bathing etc. 
and then reassemble. On all the four days of celebration His 
Holiness addresses the sangat morning and evening on the fife 
and teachings of the Satguru Dayal Ji. 

On the night of 19th Magh (usually 31st January). a poetical 
symposium is organised on a grand scale; most of the eminent 
and reknowned Punjabi poets take part. Those wha come from 
outside are given accommodation in the Satguru Dayal Niwas, 
ot in the basement of the Nirankari Darbar; for others rented 
accommodation is provided. A few tents are also pitched. 

At the concluding session His Holiness Sahib Hara Singh 
and some of his family members would stand at the doorstep 
‘of the Dewan Hail and beg from the Sangat forgiveness for any 
shortcomings. This would generate an emotional upsurge not 
possible to describe in words. The scene is quite touching when 
the holiest amongst the Sangat, a leader, a Guru, the blessed 
‘one, requests the senget for forgiveness with choked voice and 
wet eyes. Prayer is offered for him and @ messenger is sent to 
bring the entire group back to their seats in the sangat. Before 
re-entering, His Holiness would wipe the shoes of the sangat 
with his handkerchief and then with folded hands sing a devo- 
tional song which may be translated, “| am a defaulter with no 


virtue; insteed of drinking spiritual nectar, Ihave indulged In 
drinking deadly poison.’ 


‘The Norankaris 


The community consists m 


: ly of businessmen, professional 
Persons, jewellers; some Nirankaris are in Government service. 


As is the case with other socio-religious societies in india, certain 
weaknesses have crept in. 


There is @ loosening of religious 
cohesion and departure from fundamental. principles, 


not pessimistic about future regeneration and rejuvenation 
especailly if the leaders make earnest efforts in this direction. 
Lately, tand has been purchased in a suburban area of Delhi and 
allotted to Nirenkari families for building the Satguru ue it an 

Colony with a congregation hall in the centre ayal Sar 


Improvernent Trust has earmarked about 1.700 In Amritsar the 


square yards of 


but | am 
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land in the civil lines area for the Nicankari Darbar Trust, for 
use on a multi-purpose scheme which includes @ school, a 
small dispensary, a library, a congregation hall, etc. 

The Nirankari Sikhs greet each other with the words ‘Ohan 
Witankar’ (“All Glory to the Formiess”). Their flag is triangular, 
red bordered by green, with a strip of blue and yellow fluttering 
from the top, each colour being outlined by golden lace. The 
fed colour represents change end happiness; the blue purity 
and eternity; the yellow sacrifice; and green is the colour of 
Mother Earth. A summary of their teachings is contained in @ 
book called the Hukam Nama. 

The Nirankaris insist on complete and explicit reliance on 
the will of God (Nirankar). They read Gurbani and sing shabads 
{hymns) at the time of births, marriages, and deaths. At the 
time of ardas (prayer) the Nirankaris do not invoke the blessing 
f Bhagoti, but use the word Nisanker instead. They further 
insist on abstinence from smoking and al! intoxicants. Honest 
work for sustenance is one of the tenets of the faith, The Nirankari 
saint-leaders were all householders and worked as shopkeepers 
and businessmen. Sahib Dayal Ji and his two successors had 
4 grocer’s shop. Sahib Gurdit Singh ran 2 timber business and 
Baba Hara Singh worked for some time as a cloth dealer and 
had a Sarafi shop. Service to parents is considered obiigatory. 
Nirankaris are not to consult Brahmans or astrologers concerning 
auspicious days or hours for marriage, business, and the like. 
They are, moreover, very much opposed to the show of dowry; 
they maintain that it is intended for the use of the daughter and 
its exhibition to others is vulgar display. 

The Nirankari Sikhs are liberal in their outlook and profess 
to propogate the true mission of Guru Nanak. They believe, 
along with the Guru Granth, in the existence of a living teacher 
and guide. They are very conscious both of being Sankar 
and of what their great leaders have done for the revival of the 
Sikh faith. The Nirankari leaders are to Sikhism what Martin 
Luther was to Christianity and Raja Ram Mohan Roy and 
Swami Dayanand were to Hinduism. The Nirankari Movement 
100k the lead in reform among the Sikhs and could rightly be 
Claimed as a harbinger of the Sikh renaissance. 
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HLS. Scekree 


The first and most striking thing one notes about the Sant 
Nirankaris is the atmosphere of their congregational meetings. 
as it contrasts quite sharply with the solemn and quiet atmos- 
phere characteristic of other sects. When one sits in a 
congregation of Sant Nirankaris, one senses the atmosphere of 
poetical symposia where the praises of wine are sung and the 
pleasures of liquour are mentally relished. This is not to 
suggest that wine is actually used in their meetings or to accuse 
them of drunkenness; instead it is to point toa kind of God- 
imtoxication of which wine is used as a symbol. Bottles, cups 
and flasks of wine dance before the eyes of the imagination; 
the Sant Nirankatis say, rightly, that they are drinking the wine 
of “Maarfat” or divine love, just as some votaries of Omar 
Khyam do. The mood of the congregational gathering thus is 
not one of sobriety but of hilarity. As Sant Nirankaris recite 
poems, the congregation will applaude them with shouts of 
“Wah Wah’ and “Khub Khub” just as is done in Mushairas 
(Urdu poeticel symposia). Their songs, dancing, clapping, 
qawalis, and bhangras ail retlect their ecstasy, 


Another feature of Sant Nirankari congregations! meetings 
isa kind of mutual worship rarely found elsewhere. You will 
hear in their congregations people addressing one another as 
“Maha Purkho” (Great Man), “Gribniwaz"" (Kind t 

“Sant Ji’* (Saint), and so on. sther: hey 


They bow to ea 
touch one another's feet and then after doing see i ‘oe 
eir 


fingers since they have received i ie 
some vital substan 

ce from the 
feet of the other Mehatma. Sometimes they i 
another's feet and hands or wash one an el dee 


drink that water as amrit (nectar) others tlt and:-then 


The stage sec i 
Ge secretary at these mectings is a very lively person 
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man who is to address the audience first goes before the central 
figure in the hail, who is seated like a king on the cushioned 
gaddi (throne) and is acting temporarily as the very Guru, and 
either bows before him or touches his feet and receives in return 
@ pat on the back. Then he will proceed to the secondary dais 
where the stage secretary has taken his seat and will sit or stand 
by his side. He will begin with the words, “Sadh Sangat Ji, 
Ohan Nirankar” (fellowship of the saints, praise to the Formless 
One) and then will present his songs, poems, or a short speech, 

The theme of his prose or poetry will generally be that “I 
was an ignorant soul gone astray, wandering fruitlessly in 
temples, mosques, or gurdwaras and doing many useless acts; 
all the scriptures were meaningless to me. [It was only when 
| obtained the true gyan (knowledge) that the essence of the 
Bible, Quran, Gita or Adi Granth dawned upon me.” They 
stress the fact that now they are changed persons. They 
describe the good religious man who lacks this particular gyan 
8 a ticketless traveller on a railway train, as a farmer who has 
Ploughed and irrigated his land but has not sown any seeds, or 
with other such similes. All is in praise of the particular gyan 
which they get from their Guru or his emissary. Ths moment 
4 person gets the gyan, he gets the true vision or darshan of 
God himself, 

What is this gyan ? it can be described as an actual glimpse 
©f God, an actuai introduction to God. Sant Nirankaris claim 
Universality in the sense that the gyan they possess was what 
Christ gave to his disciples, what the Gurus gave to the Sikhs, 
and so on. Yet Christians, Sikhs, Mohammedans, etc. are empty- 
handed and if they want gyan again, they can have it from the 
Guru of the Sant Nirankaris. . 

The gyan is confidential and must be allowed to remain a 
Secret, But mention can be made of the five pledges that one 
has to take before getting that gyan. These are :-— : 

(1) To reckon one’s body, mind and wealth as belonging 
to God and not to one’s own self; that is, a complete dedication 
of oneself to God. , 

(2) To give up any attachment to any religion, community, 
oF caste, 
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(3) Not to forsake one’s family; not to become a recluse, 
hermit or monk. 


(4) To eat, drink, or wear anything one chooses and not to 
object to anyane else's choice in these matters. 

(5) Not to disclose the gysn or impart it to anyone unless 
authorised to do so by the Guru 

This gyan gives the Sant Nirankaris a peculiar psychology. 
They look upon one another as special persons, chosen ones, 
unique ones, the only persons worthy of adoration and admiration. 
The outward expression of this is not only their awareness of them- 
selves as changed persons, their mutual worship and touching 
of feet, but also a kind of sense of religious superiority towards 
those who do not share their gyan. {have tasted this gyan and 
| say that it is good; however, I refuse to believe that those who 
do not see eye to eye with them are simply groping in the dark. 

The proceedings of Sant Nirankari meetings usually 9 
through four stages ; (1) short addresses or testimonies by the 
devotees; 2) a discourse by the preceptor of the day who 
performs what is called vichar (thought) while an assistant reads 
out verses from the Sikh scriptures; 3} a chorus sung by the 
audience and the repetition of such phrases as “Only Thou, 0 
Formtess One”; 4) individual worship by members of the 
Congregation. At this final stage the people fine up in two 
queues, ladies and gents apart, and proceed to the central figure 
and perform such acts of worship as bowing, touching the feet, 
presenting a garland, and receiving a pat or thepi on the head 


orback. Garlands for presentation are available from a booth 
outside the hall 


The devotee purchases a garland which may 
be worth 26 paise or a rupee or two depending upon his means. 
This he presents to the central person who then hands it over 
to an attendant who in turn sends it back to the booth outside. 
Thus the same garlands are sold and resold and monetary 
contributions are made. 

There are some Sant nkaris who are clad in white and 
wear 3 white scarf around their necks. This is a robe of honour 
given to those rare people whose devotion and preaching ability 
are generally acknowledged. There are also those very few people 
who are “the most exhalted ones’. They are authorized 10 
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act on behalf of their Guru in imparting gyan to and initiating 
the aspirants. The name of the present Guru is Baba Gurbachan 
Singh. He resides in Delhi and has toured extensively in India 
and abroad. The founder of the Sant Nirankeri mission was 
Baba Buta Singh who broke away from the Nirankaris in 


the 1930's. 
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KUKAS AS THEY LIVE 
Swaran Singh Sanehi 


There is hardly anyone in India, and particularly in northern 
India, who has not heard of the Kukas. For one thing, the 
Kukas or Namdharis were sworn enemies of foreign rule in India; 
the high point of their revolt against British rule came in 1872 
when they attacked the British - protected Muslim state of 
Malerkotla, an act for which fifty-five Kukas were martyred by 
being blown from guns without while Satguru Ram Singh 
and several of his most influential Subas (lieutenants) were 
deported—also without trial. More important for the purposes 
of this paper, however, were the efforts of Satgurus Balak Singh, 
Ram Singh and their successors to revive the principles laid 
down by the earlier Sikh gurus and to remove the defects which 
had since found their way into Sikhism. 
reports (@.g., Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1965 edition), the 
Namdharis have been ethically strict followers of Guru Gobind 
Singh and not 2 separate Sikh sect. 

Religious Life at Sri Bhaini Sahib 

The famous original headquarters of the Namdharis is Sri 
Bhaini Sahib located on the Ludhiana - Chandigarh coad in 
Ludhiana district. The other headquarters is Sri Jiwan Nagar 
in the Sirsa tehsil of Haryana. A Nemdhari, or Kuka, living at 
Sri Bhaini Sahib bids good-bye to his bed at about three in the 
morning. He goes out for a walk. Having been to the toilet, 
he purifies his hands seven times with either sand or ash or 
earth. He cleans his teeth with a branch of 3 tree used in India 
for this purpose instead of @ tooth brush. He may take some 
exercise also, Then he takes a bath either with well water or in 
the holy tank named Ram Serovar. The water in this tank does 
not flow in from outside 2s in the case of other tanks, but 
springs up from underneath naturally and is used for irrigation 
purposes when the tank overflows. It must be remembered 


here that, as defined in the Holy Granth, a complete bath 
consists of washing from head to foot. 


Contrary to early 


Having taken his bath, the Kuka puts on different clothes 
not those he had worn when going 10 the toilet, and sits on ¢ 
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silky or woollen piece of cloth for meditation on the holy name 
of God. Generally, however, he goes to the Gurdwara where 
the musicians sing Asa Di War, a sacred hymn composed mainly 
by Guru Nanak. This hymn goes on untit sunrise. While it is 
being sung, the audience meditates with the help of a 108 bead 
Woollen rosary. After Asa Di War is completed, he reads 
sacred hymns, called Gurbani, in eccordance with the order of f 
Guru Ram Dass, the fourth Guru. Then everybody is free to do & 
his duties, In the evening, the brotherhood gathers to say the 
evening prayers which iast a short time, except when there is a 
special gathering or ceremony to commemorate some event, 

In Sti Bhaini Sahib, there ere houses where Gurus were 
born or where some holy being was cremated as well as 
Other places where some sacred ceremonies are performed in 
the presence of the Holy Granth which is brought there only for 
those ceremonies. We have great respect for all these places 
and take our shoes off before entering them. Though we have 
pictures and photographs of the Gurus, we do not throw coins 
Or notes at them as this practice is considered to be image wor- 
ship. We have the head, the Satguru, to worship in every sense. 
Among the sacred places at the headquarters, there are two 
Jooms, in one of which a man meditates on the holy name and ! 
in the other a man recites the names of the Gurus starting from 


Guru Nanak, Both of them sit there only after having taken 
Both 


@ bath: they are replaced by another pair after two hours, t 
fooms have lamps which are lit only with pure ghee. This 
Performance has been going on continuously for many years 
and renders great help, we believe. in assuring a better future. 


Sri Satguru Jagjit Singh Ji 
Namdharis believe in the principles envisaged in the holy i 


Writings of the Sikhs. They therefore have implicit fa 7 the £ 
livin, s the first in the line of Gurus : 
g Guru, Guru Nanak wa: De iad Sik 


which continues on the present day. 3 ies 
community is at present headed by His Holiness Sri Satguru 


Jagjit Singh Ji, who is nearly 53 years old. His busy daily tife 

egins with the morning prayers, recitation of the sacred hymns, i 
nd meditation an the holy name which follow the bath. He : 
2lways wears white clothes. In the day time his activities vary- 
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Very often he has to travel long distances to attend religious 
gatherings where his presence is required. He sometimes has 
to go far away to fulfil the desire of 2 follower, Let me illus- 
trate this with an example. The first president of the Hindustan 
Ghadar Party, Baba Sohan Singh of Bhakna, was orginally 3 
Namdhari. During his last days he wished to see his Holiness 
before breathing his last but his bad health prevented him from 
going anywhere. On receiving his message, Satguruji went to 


Bhakna to see his old follower. Only three or four days after 
that Babaji expired. 


His Holiness is the well wisher not only of the Namdharis but 
of all humanity. He is aggrieved to see human beings victimised 
by man-made problems and endeavours to liberate suffering 
humanity from such sorrows. For example, he saves the hard 
earned money of those who act upon his advice. It is customary 
among Kukas to settle their disputes mostly in their own courts: 
very seldom does a case co te the government court. Sri 
Satguruji has also linked meny Namdhari villages in Haryana by 
constructing private roads. Thus the people of that remote area 
can now market their produce themselves and so earn a good 
price for it, whereas previously they were exploited by traders. 

Many people know that the Namdharis boycotted British 
schools; consequently they suffered a set-back in the field of 
education, To impart education to the new generation, Satquruji 
has devoted 500 acres of land near his headquarters in Haryana 
10 the building and maintenance of a high school. The students, 
including those from non-Namdhari families, get a free education 
there som the pine, to the high class, even though the teachers 
wre paid. Satguruji a 
serene Pox, ii aiso provides food and lodging to the poor 


World peace is bis mission. Though he has been doing 
much for the inner peace of the human beings, he has, neverthe- 


less, become involved in the pesce movement too. though wo 
believe that inner peace is very much: responsible for outer 
peace. By dint of his services rendered to this Movement, he 
was elected president of the Punjab and Haryana states’ peace 
councils. He is still a member of the World Council of Peace. 

The food crisis and malnutrition are no doubt the problems 


em 
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of the day. Vegetarian food is, according to the food experts, 
the answer to many aspects of this problem; less sail is required x 
for more yield and from the health point of view vegetarian food : 
is better than non-vegetarian. His Holiness is doing much ‘ 
Constructive work to propagate vegetarianism. He is the } 
honorary vice president of the International Vegetarian Union t 
(H.. England) and the Third National Vegetarian Convention i 
was organised recently et Ludhiana under his patronage from ! 
2nd to 4th November (1973). To help solve the food crisis f 
he suggests that people should wash their plates after finishing B 
their meals and drink the remnant, 2 practice of long duration 
in our community. You can imagine how much food may be 
saved for hungry men in this wey when about one million 
Kukas save nearly five grammes of food per person per day. 
Besides, free toad is served at every Namdheri headquarter and 
Gurdwara to every visitor. Many poor people avail themselves 
Of this opportunity daily. 

His Holiness is playing a vita! role in the green and white 
revolutions. Chemical fertilizers have become so popular that i 
Nobody examines the harm they are doing to human and animal o 
health. Quantity of production is achieved at the cost of both ; 
Quality and soil fertility. Satguruji uses no such fertilizers in ‘ 
his big agricultural farms and yet gets more produce, _ This i 
year he produced 65 maunds of wheat from an acre without 
using any kind of fertilizer. He has done much commendable 
work to develap cattle in general and the cow in particular, He 


has produced cows that have beaten previous national milk 
One of his cows yielded 75 pounds of 


Production records. ed 75 
milk per day. One cow of his farm won the first prize for the 


highest mitk yield continuously for five years in the All-India 
Milk Yielding Competitions. For his services in connection with : 
the white Revolution the Government of India awarded him the i 
title, Gopal Ratna, and 2 Gold Medal in 1964. He has demon- 
Strated that indian caws are as good as German cows provided 
we take proper care of them. ; 

Youth at present is being destroyed by such stimulants as 
opium, hashish, poppy, capsules and drug addiction. Satgurujt fe 
is not unaware of such harmful practices. The Namdharis are 
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staunch vegetarians and teetotallers. They are supposed to 
avoid tea, coffee, soft and hard drinks, They use the water of 
the wells or rivers. When His Holiness organises programmes 
in which youth are addressed by experts and eminent persons 
on the subject of drugs, he does not imply that the Namdharis 
ara victims of these habits; he does this to caution and alert 
youth about the harm drugs cause to our body s0 as to prevent 
young men from being caught in this loathsome habit. 


A Kuka Marriage 


Kukas are widely known for the inexpensive marriage cere- 
mony they have introduced and it was with their support that the 
Anand Mariage Act was passed. Unlike other groups Namdhans 
ate forbidden to have marriage ceremonies conducted at home. 
Every Kuka, on the contrary, is ordered to marty his son or 
daughter at a religious fair in the presence of Satguruji, It May 


surprise you to know that several marriages take place at one 
such fair. 


According to Namdhari principles, five men sit near a fire, 
called the Havna. They read hymns written by the various 
Gurus end prescribed for the purpose. A sixth man puts @ 
mixture of saffron, musk, sandalwood powder, sugar, ghee and 
about fifteen other such things into the fire while a seventh 
sprinkles water on the fire, after very short intervals. This lasts 
for about an hour or a little less. Thus the Havna is performed 
before the ceremony. After that either another batch of five 
men or the same five sit aside near an open-mouthed iron pot 
which has 4 two edged sword called Khanda in it. A little 
sugar and water is put in this pot and the four men read the 
sacred hymns while one person moves the Khanda in that sweet 
water very slowly. This ceremony takes about half an hour and 
divine Amrit or nectar is ready to be given to the couple. 

The couple takes a bath early in the morning and is brought 
to the congregation where the Asa Di War is being sung. Both 
bride and bridegroom are dressed in white. Before she sits on 
the left side of her fiance, the bride puts a woollen rosary around 
his neck and, as a mark of respect, touches his feet. 
Then they are baptised with the Amrit and the marriage 
ceremony starts. The couple goes around the sacred fire while 


. a ied 
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the priest reads four verses from the Holy Granth. As soon as 
he starts the first stanza, the round starts and ends when ha 
has completed it. Four rounds are completed in the same way. 
The ceremony comes to an end with the final prayer. 

Nobody is allowed to arrange post-marriage parties or 
superticial rites at home. Both the parents and the couples 
promise not to do this; if due to inner weakness they break this 
Pramise, they are punished by Sri Satguruji as soon as he learns 
of it. The community has many young men who fitmly support 
this ban. Food is given free by His Holiness to every visitor at 
the fair and the parties to the marriage therefore have nothing 
to worry about. They are charged only about’ thirteen rupees 
for the things used in the Havna. Though prices have risen 
greatly these charges have remained the same. Thus Satguruyji 
has made the marriage ceremony most economic and the people 
who use it save @ great deal of money. 

Those people may be counted on the finger tips now a days 
who have religious endurance, humility and a hearty love for 
the religions of others, It is true that a man loves his own 
faith, but living in society requires flexibility and toleration of 
What others say about themselves. His Holiness is of the view 
that we should stress not religious differences and weaknesses 
hut the common and positive points which will bring us closer 
10 each other. Among his admirers are Christians and Moham- 
medans, He visits Hindu congregations end the Hindus have 
Great love, respect and reverence for him. Not only religious 
Persons but even some atheists too are among his friends. He 

invites non-Namdhari brothers to visit Kuka places to celebrate 
any of our important days with us and the Namdharis will 


happily reciprocate. 
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Gurdeep Singh Bajwa 


The sect led by Sant Harnam Singh Ji of Naushehra Majha 
Singh is part of the original “Kuka’’ or Namdhari Movement. 
The other, main group is ted by Guru Jagjit Singh Ji. Both 
groups, however, take Baba Ram Singh Ji as their originator 
and Guru. The separation of the groups began just before 
partition and, while gradual, is now complete. Nonethess, the 
followers of Sant Harnem Singh consider themselves to be 
Namdharis and so we shall refer to them here as ‘inew’’ in 
contrast to the “traditional” Namdharis. As we shail see, these 
new Namdharis have gradually developed distinctive uniforms, 


festivals, and religious activities under the leadership of Sant 
Harnam Singh Ji, 


Sant Harnam Singh belongs to a Khatri family, He was born 
at Quitla Sooba Singh in Sialkot district now in Pakistan. His 
Parents were the richest people and biggest landowners of the 
area. He was born on id in 1935 (Bikrimi Era) or 1877 A.D. 
During his childhood, he was influenced by a saint who lived 
in the same village and later, asa young man, became a member 
ofthe Namdhari sect. He was given “Gurumanter’ by Sant 
Jumit Singh. Afterwards he went to Bhaini Sahib and meditated 
a sot. Itis said that he used to have semadhi in an open place 
n cold nights and in the summer sat near a fire, 

After getting enlightened at Bhaini Sahib, he returned to his 
village. His parents had foaned money to the people there 
in exchange for their gold omaments or by making them 
Sign legal likhetnemas. Sant Harnam Singh tore up the 
likhatnamas and returned the gold omaments to their owners 
without demanding the repayment of their debts. He also 
igi a saintly life, devoting most of his time to 
ohaede fis ne ma of his village was attracted 
ie tolled. fami of his village became 
thom Namdharis,, Howenes : ee to them and made 
their guru and ignored the NenaneiereOP® Weated him as 


ei, 26 
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Bhaini Sahib which was the normal Namdhari practice. This 
was one of the causes of division between the Bhaini Sahib 
and Qila Sooba Singh groups. After the partition of India in 
1947, Sant Harnam Singh Ji came to Naushehra Majha Singh 
which is located on the Batata-Gurdaspur road about six miles 
from Batala. It is here that he started the movement in earnest 
and gave it 2 new turn. 

A distinctive feature of these new Namdharis is their 
uniform, The original Namdhari uniform is a white kurta, white 
Pyjamas, and a white turban tied in a special way. Baba Ram 
Singh had also prescribed that Namdharis carry /athis. However, 
Sant Harnam Singh has substituted 2 blue piece of cloth tied in 
aparticutar style for the white turban and has added a blue 
kamarkasa (waist-band) to the uniform. The use of a /athi has 
been discontinued, Se/a (a kind of hook to dig the ground 
before one eases oneself) and brass pot are also prescribed. 
Sant Harnam Singh also advocates the use of a Male (a chain 
of small diamond shaped stones) for the purpose of meditation. 

Followers are not allowed to eat meat, to drink wines and 
to take drugs, They are also not to eat food cooked by non- 
followers. Most of the faliowers are women from the country- 
side. There is hardly any family in which the husband is a 
follower and the wife is not. However, there aro families in 


which the women are members and the men are not. Since it 
usually is the women of the house who prepare food, this 


Prohibition does not cause domestic problems. When followers 
have to visit their non-follower relatives, they are given 
Uncooked food and cook it themselves. 

At Naushehra Majha Singh there are two gurdwaras in the 
village, ona of which, used mostly for festival purposes, is 
Outside the village by the roadside. Attached 19. the gurdwara 
is @ small tank where peopte take baths on festival days. The 
Other gurdwara is in the centre of the village. Daily 
Services are performed in this gurdwara in the morning and 
evening and a dally /anger (iree kitchen) is also served 
there ta the visitors at all times. Sant Harnam Singh Ji has 
Sstablished a number of branch gurdwaras at different places, the 
Tore important of which are at Attari (Distt. Amritsar), Dhakansu 
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(Distt, Patiala), Mandi and Baijnath in Himachal Pradesh, and 
New Dethi-15 (sometimes called Sahibpura). There are also 
small units in Bombay, Singapore. and even in Bangkok. The 
affairs of each branch are managed by followers. Although Sant 
Harnam Singh Ji visits the branches at different times, Guru- 
mantar is given to those desiring it by some favourite followers 
appointed for the purpose. 


Though due and proper respect is given to the Guru Granth 
Sehib, the main attraction for the masses is Sant Harnam Singh 
Jihimself. He is popularly addressed as Maharaj ji by his 
followers and people bow before him when they see him. His 
followers are very eager to have his darshan. Occasionally. 
when he sitsin a gathering of his followers so that they may 
have his darshan, people clap their hands and dance around him 
in happiness. They also sing in praise of him songs which 
generally they themselves have composed. He himself speaks 
very rarely because of his old age, but does occasionally give 
short speeches to his followers. They keep a photograph of him 
in their homes and bow in front of it before starting their daily 
routine. However, Sant Harnam Singh Ji asks his followers 
to pray to God and not to him. as he considers himself just 
va follower among followers. Sant Harnam Singh Ji is 4 
married Brehmachari; he has two wives but remains a celibate 


person and has no children. His wives are nothing but devotees 
and followers. 


and f In this wey he wants to show that one can 
live in this world and yet avoid those things which hinder the 
meditation of God. He has done a lot of social work. He 
gives financial help to the poor, he distributes clothes to the 
beggars and other needy people. He himself has conducted the 


marriages of many girls whose parents could not do so because 
of their poverty. 


He has ended many ities i 
4 YY ancestoral enemities in 
Nasshehra village. 'tisdue to him that a library as wall as 
s supply and water draina 
setae ge schemes have been completed 


His followers think th ives i 
' at because he lives in 
Naushehra a post office, a civil dispensary 


been established there. and a hospital have 
These . 
Hola is aaa celebrate many fairs and festivals. 
urite festival and it is celebrated in all the 
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branches. Sant Harnam Singh Ji himself attends Hola at 
different branches in different years. His followers get together, 
sing ex:racts from the Guru Granth Sahib, clap their hands and 
dance. They also celebrate Amawas (night of complete darkness), 
At such occasions people from the surraunding villages rush to 
bathe in the tank in the morning. Some also bring their cattle 
and bathe them at a separate place supplied by a tubewell. 
Basant Panchimi (the birthday of Baba Ram Singh Ji) is another 
festival they celebrate. Special kirtan programmes are prepared 
for Sangrandh (the first day of each Bikrimi month) and Puran- 
mashi (the night of the full moon). They also celebrate differ- 
ent Gurpurbs {birthdays of the Gurus) and have day-long 
kistans on all festival days. Langar is served to all who come; 

These new Namdharis have to a great extent consolidated 
their position in the area. Although they have established 
themselves as a distinct group, they do not comprise a completely 
Separate religious community. Actually there are people who 
are members of either the Bhaini Sahib group or the Naushehra 
group but attend the functions and festivals of both groups 
in addition to those who confine themselves to the functions 
or festivals of just their own group. This situation is therefore 
rather fluid. 
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The label “Nihang Singh’ combines two ideas. “Nihang” 
refers to a person without pride or arrogance, a humble and gentle 


ersan; “Singh” refers to 2 powerful person, a person of great 
might. Thus a Nihang Singh is a powerful and selfless person. 
Nihang Singhs trace their origin to the creation of the Khalsa 
by Guru Gobind Singh and consider themselves to be his sue 
Khatsa, the soldiers of the Eternal One (Akaf Purkh). This 
military self-image has great influence upon many aspects of 
their fives as we shall see. The Sarvioh (All-tron) Granth of 
Guru Gobind Singh occupies a special place among the Sikh 
scriptures as the Nihang Singhs try 10 pattern their lives after 
its teachings. This Granth has been published by the Baba 
Budha Dal from their headquarters at Anandpur Sahib. 


The Nihang Singhs are divided into four da/s or groups : 
Tama al, Baba Bidhi Chand Dal, Dal Baba Bhindran, and Baba 
Budha Dal. These Dais seem to have come into existence a5 
the admirers of 8 particular Ninang Singh gathered around him 
and stayed with him; in some cases the dals were named after 
important Nihang leaders. For example, the Baba Budha Dal 
was named after Akali Phulla Singh, a very old jatheder whom 
people started Calling Budha (literally, “old”) as is common in 
the Punjab. The Dal Baba Bhindran is named after the village 
from which its original jathedar came. There is 2 basic unity 
and equality among the four da/s, although one Nihang informer 
considered thet the Babe Budha Dal, the one to which he 
belongs, is the original daf from which the other three branched 
off. Nonetheless, the teachings, principles, daily routine, mode 
of worship, and dress of all four dais are the same; all have been 
created by Akal Purkh (The Eternal One, God) to carry out His 
ideals. Within each ga/ all members are equal except for the 
jathedar who is the supreme commander of the daf 


u i Occasionally 

Pantene second in command who succeeds him 
le le also assigns to othe 

their various functions, and mis Wee oimeruee 


they obey him as their commander. 


A jathedar will normally nominate a successor before dying and 
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his decision will be taken as final. If he dies before appointing 
@ successor, the Nihang Singhs of the ga/ themselves come to 
know, supernaturally, who their new jathedar is to be. 

There is considerable variation in life-style among Nihang 
Singhs. Nihangs do not have a stated preference for either 
marriage or celibacy; the Nihang ideal is that of a Raja Yogi, one 
who is a fakir and yet involved in the affairs of the world. 
However, while a Nihang is not expected to renounce the 
married life, the members of his family are expected to live a 
Pure religious life following Nihang principles; if they do not, 
the Nihang Singh is expected to break off relations with them. 
Those living a settled life of this type will often visit their fellow 
Nihangs at the deras or go on tour with them for some time. 


A secand pattern of life is adopted by those Nihangs who 
Stay for varying lengths of time at various Niheng deras (settle- 
Ments with gurdwaras) which have been established at places 
where Nihang Singhs have been given land. In such instances 
the jethedar appoints some members of his de/ to settle there 
and till the land given to them. The income they derive from Hi 
the land is to be used for a /angar (free kitchen) or for construc- 
tion wark or for such other purposes as the printing press at ig 
Anandpur Sahib which prints religious literature for free distri- 
bution. Married Nihangs living at these deras may either bring 
their families with them or leave them in their villages and visit 
them from time to time. The vast majority, however, are unmarried 
Nihangs who remain at the deras during the sowing and 
harvesting seasons and then go on tour, leaving only one or 


two members behind. 

The third and perhaps most common mode of life for the : 
Nihangs is that of a chekarvarti who keeps moving from one £ 
place to another without settling down anywhere. Generally 
Such Nihangs are unmarried, The Nihangs give two reasons for 
this pattern of life. First, the life of a soldier is not a settled 
life and Nihang Singhs are soldiers of God. Second, they are 
fakirs who are free from desire and hence able to move about to 
spread the message of God. They take part in Sikh festivals in 
‘Order to Serve the people gathered there by opening free kitchens 
and taking out or participating in religious processions. For 


| 
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example, they take aut their own procession at Anandpur Sahib 
during the Hola Mohalla; at the festival in honour of Guru 
Nanak’s wedding day in Batala they join in the procession, 
giving displays of sword play at major intersections en route to 
the gurdwara. At the Achal Sahib mela they also demonstrate 
their excellent horsemanship. 

When they move from place to place they go in procession. 
Before starting they offer prayer. The Adi Granth is taken in 
advance in a jeep or cart and the jathedar and other members 
of the daf follow behind. Sometimes they send an advance 
party on ahead to fix their tents at theis destination. Once they 
Start after offering prayer, they neither stop nor change their 
course until arriving at their destination. Even if a member dies 
on the way they do not stop. While on the march they beat @ 
drum to warn people of their coming and prevent anyone from 
blocking their way. Nihang Singhs travel free and never buy 
tickets as they consider that they are moving at God's command 
and not out of any persona! desire. 


The pattern of life adopted by the Nihang Singhs makes it 
very difficult to fix the number or relative strength of the four 
dais. New recruits join one of the da/s of their awn free will, 
usually because they have been attracted to the Nihang Singh 
way of life; Those who join in order to escape the jaw are 


turned out as in principle the Nihan 
19S ate to be 
see Gna an army of the 


Aman is baptised as a Nihang Singh only when the jathedar 
end other Nihangs are convinced that he possesses all the 
necessary qualities of @ true Khalsa, ‘Then the jathedar alon 
ped Alek Nihang Singhs prepare the amit just se “Guu 

‘© Guru Granth Sahib, The 
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Nihang Singhs wear blue clothes, The colour blue, they 
believe, is especially liked by God since all such natural objects 
as water, sky, and the purified flame of a fise are blue. He 
wears a blue turban called a damala which is approximately 
forty yards long. Nihangs show great respect for the demala 
because they believe that it is a crown given by God. There is 
a farla on the top of the turban which is like a big flag on a 
gurdwara. Thus the Nihang is the gurdwara and the far/a is 
the flag flying above the gurdwara. They generally tie the 
damata in the evening when they prepare themselves for prayer. 
They tie it very tightly because they feel that this keeps them 
alert and active during prayer. Nihang Singhs attach so much 
importance to the dame/a that when a Nihang bows before the 
Guru Granth Sahib as a mark of respect, he will not bow his 
head to the graund but will hold it up straight. He will never 
allow the dama/a to touch the ground as it is considered sacred, 
Nor will he ever remove it from his person, even when asleep at 
night. White washing his hair he ties it around his walst and 
after his hair is dry, ties it on his head again. (ft is removed 
‘only to be washed but is then replaced by another one). So 
the most important distinguishing mark of a Nihang Singh is his 
large blue turban with a far/a on top. 

Nihang Singhs wear iron rings around their turbans, These 
tings, called chakkars, are like stars on an officer's shoulders. 
As a Nihang makes progress in the spiritual life, the chakkars 
are placed higher and higher onhis turban. If the ehakkar is on 
the top of the turban it symbolizes his having achieved a very 
high degree of enlightenment. One cen therefore judge the 
Spiritual progress of a Nihang by observing the position of the 
Chakkar. \t must be noted that Nihang Singhs themselves move 
the chakkar according to their own estimation of their progress. 

Nihang Singhs wear 2 tong dlue shirt which they call a 
hola, They also keep a comb in their hait and wear 2 type of 
long underwear (khushiara) which goes down to their knees. 
One Nihang explained that this kbushiara acts as a guard against 
illicit sexual indulgence. They also wear long hairs and refuse to 
ut any hair on their bodies as they believe this is in accordance 
with God’s will as well as being the most natural way to live. 
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Nihang Singhs carry a sword with them, something they 
consider very important. According to Nihang belief the sword 
is @ symbol of God because the Punjabi number 1 (4) resembles 
the shape of a sword and signifies the oneness of God. More- 
over, Guru Gobind Singh felt that God’s nature was as strong 
as iron, Just as God is all iron (Sarav Loh), similarly a sword is 
also all iton. Hence Guru Gobind Singh Ji not only offered 
the Panj Pieras (live beloveds) a sword but he also prepared 
amrit in 2 bowl of iron and stirred it with a small iran sword. 
That amrit mixed with the touch of iron put God's spirit into the 
Khalsa and made them men of iron (sarav /oh). A Nihang Singh's 
prayer (ardas) begins with a prayer to the sword. Even today 
people offer male goats to Nihang Singhs because tney feel 
that a goat cut by a Nihang Singh with a sword helps the donor 
to achieve salvation, A Nihang Singh also wears an iron bangle 
on his tight arm. The bangle symbolizes both God's strong 
nature and His nearness to the Nihang. It also acts @s 2 
reminder of God and as a check against indulging in’ evi! acts. 
Nihang Singhs even eat their food from iron utensils, Before 
they eat they offer prayer and their food is touched either by @ 


sword or by an iron bangle, signifying that the food is offered to 
God. 


Nihang Singhs do not use liquor but they do use hashish 
(sukha) which they call Sukh Nidhan (Treasure of bliss). They 
believe thatthe use of hashish hetps them to meditate and 


concentrate. In some of their gurdwaras Nihang Singhs serve 
hashish as _parsad (holy food). Liquor they believe is of nO 
use in meditation asit makes one depressed; however they do 
not object to the use of liquor by others. 


A Nihang Singh gets up at 2:30 AM and takes a bath. He 
then sits down at one place and meditates silentiy until the sun 
rises. After reciting Gurbani for some time he prepares sukha 
with clean utensils and, after offering prayer, drinks it and 
distributes it to other people present at that time. Next he 
prepares krah pershad (sacred, sweet pudding) and offers it 10 
God and to the other people present. At 12 o'clock he has his 
fanch and then takes rest. Again at 2:30 P.M sukha is prepared 
and taken and the Nihang Singh sits in meditation trying to 
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establish communication with God. Sukha is prepared as many 

times as possible as there are no fixed rules about how many 

times it is to be prepared or taken. Then again in the evening 
he has another meal. A Nihang Singh is to share whatever he 
eats with the other people present at meal time; he will never 
eat alone in the presence of others. Moreover, whatever a 
Nihang Singh has with him, be it food or money, he must finish 
by evening, as Nihangs believe that God will automatically send 
them something the next day through some source. After 
taking his evening meal, he ties his Damafa and prepares himself 
for prayer. During the night he sleeps only rarely as he spends 
Most of the time in prayer. He never lies down flat on the bed 
but Keeps his head high by putting a jarge cushion or something 
else behind his back. it should be pointed out that not all 
Nihang Singhs are able to follow this routine 2s they may have 
land to till or other responsibilities to fulfil. However, this is the 
ideal and many Nihang Singhs conform to it, at least in part, 

We may conclude by saying that a Nihang is expected to be 
kind and benevotent, tolerant and ready to forgive, inwardly and 
outwardly pure, physically and spiritually strong, He is to avoid 
such evils as pride, laziness, rigidity, impurity. quarrelling and 
criticism, and violence for the sake of violence. He is to be a 
Man of strength, courage and devotion to God, a raje yogi with 
a spirit of self-sacrifice, a saint who worships nothing and 


Robody but God alone. 
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A BHANDARA AT DERA BABA JAIMAL SINGH 
G. K. Verma 


tn 1897 on the western bank of the Beas River Baba Jaimal 
Singh Ji Maharaj set up a small cottage to preach “Nam” 
according to the instructions of Seth Shiv Dayal Singh Ji Maharaj, 
the great master and founder of Radha Soami at Agra. A few 
months before his death (December 27, 1903) Baba Jaimal 
Singh Ji nominated Hazur Maharaj Baba Sawan Singh as his 
spiritual heir. Hazur Maharaj Baba Sawan Singh wes an engineer 
by profession, so he developed that small cottage into a beautiful 
modern colony. On March 20, 1948 in his last will written 
about two weeks before his death, Baba Sawan Singh nominatd 
Sardar Bahadur Jaget Singh as his spiritual heir, Sardar 
Bahadur Jagat Singh remained in this seat for nearly three 
years and nominated the present master, Maharaj Charan Singh, 
in his will on October 22, 1951- 

The day begins at Dera Baba Jaimal Singh at 3:00 A.M. 
when the Sat Sangis are awakened by 2 siren which blows at 
that time. Everyone gets up and sits for meditation for two 
‘or two and a half hours. In Indian religions this time is consi- 
dered to be the most suitabie for meditation and concentration 
and is known as “amrit vaile”. After this people get ready. 
take their breakfast, and come out to attend a safsang which is 
performed by Maharaj Ji every day at 8:00 A.M. in summer and 
9:30 A.M. in winter. If Maharaj Ji is out of station, it is 
performed by @ person authorized by him Satsang literally 
means the company of holy and saintly persons. In Satsang one 
is given the Opportunity to search himself, to forget those 
worldly affairs in which he is so terribly involved, and to remember 
the Lord who braught him into this universe. 


Shandaras (feasts) are generally held to celebrate the birth- 
days or to ‘Sommemorate the departure of the preceding saints. 
In 1973 nine bhandaras were held on the following dates * 
February 25th, April 1stand 2nd, May 27th, July 29th, September 
‘30th, October 28th, and the 29th and 30th of December. 
Bhandaras are generally held on Sundays, 


On April 2, 1948, Hazur Baba Sawan Singh merged with 
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the eternal light. Consequently every year a big bhandara is 
held on this date. tn 1973 it was held on Monday, April 2nd. ‘ 
People start arriving at Dera at Jeast a week before the day so 
that they may see the master closely in the daily Satsang. On 
the day of the bhendara there are special arrangements for buses 
and even mail trains, contrary 10 normal practice, stop at the 
Beas station. At the station sewaders guide the sat sangis, t 
while at Dera sewadars help passengers to get down from the 
buses, carry their luggage, and guide them towards the tea 
Stall or to the place behind the Satsang ghar {hall} where the 
Satsang is to be performed. At the tea stall tea, coffee, milk, 
buris and pakoras are sold on coupons at very cheap rates. For 
example a glass of tea costs only 15 paise and two puris and 
@ vegetable cost only 20 paise. People are expected to stand 
in queues and sewadars see that no one gets served out of tum. 
Perfect discipline prevails here and not a single policeman is 
atound to control the crowds. 

People start crowding the panda/ hours before the Set Sang Pa 
in order to have a closer view of the master. In the pandef ii 
SeWadars guide them to sit on the jute mattings spread on the i 
Ground. Children below five are seated in a special enclosure 
behind all the others and are given sweets so that they are kept 
ccupied and do not bother their parents who are sitting in other 
enclosures. The women are seated on the left and the men on 
the right side of the dias. This dias, which is seven to eight 
feet high, is where Maharaj Ji takes his seat with a Pathi and 


Performs the Set Seng. 
As soon as Maharaj Ji arrives there is pin drop silence. He 

folds his hands, bows to the audience, and squats on the white 

Carpet in front of the low microphone. He surveys the audience 

and greets them with the word, ““Raedhasoami”’. ( Here Radha 

should not be confused with the legendary consort of Lord 

Krishna; Radha is the individual etmen and Soemi is the 

Paramatman). The Pathi reads from the Guru Granth Sahib or : 

Sar Bechan and Maharaj Ji explains the reading in the simplest i 

Punjabi. Over a hundred thousand people tean forward to hear 

him speak on the glory of a spiritual way of life, For 90 minutes 

itis a “father-child” talk on the futility of the quest for know- 
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ledge at the intellectual level and on the urgent need for 4 
change of plane. The ultimate can be comprehended only by 
inward contemplation. The gaze must be fixed on the Light 
within; the lenses must be focused on the Inner Verity. 
Maharaj Ji generally tells the Sat Sangis that man is the 
highest form of all creation, the most perfected handiwork of 
nature in all respects. He contains within himself the key to 
unlock the mystery of the universe and bring himself into 
contact with the creator. It is the greatest and highest good 
fortune of any sentient being to the born in the form of man. 
But his responsibilities are also correspondingly great. Having 
come to the top of the evolutionary ladder, he should now step 
on to the ladder of Nam and tread the spiritual path which 
would lead him ultimately to the Divine Home fram whence he 
came. Then Maharaj Ji adds : 
It we were to try to remove all the thorns of the world, we would 
ever succeed. Gut if we were 10 put on strong shoos, tha thorns 
would become completely ineffective. The prablems of this world 
will always remain insurmounteble......8y following the teachings of 
the Saints and Masters however, we can rise above the sphero of 
matter and mind so that pleasure and pain da not effect us. 
After the Sat Sang people go for Sewa. Some helo in 
bringing fuel from the river bed, some do mitti ki sewa (carrying 
earth to build up the embankment which protects the colony 
from the flood waters of the Beas river), some help in serving 
the /angar, and ladies do the cooking for the /angar. At the 
fangar there are separate arrangements for men and women. 
Everyone is requested to take as much food as he can without 
aera re 8 waste. Each person is given a glass and 
and rotie:, “After tieki oi and serve them dal, a vegetable 
utensils by himself at Fist - meal one is expected to clean his 
Special place where there is fuel ash 


and 20 to 25 water taps for washing utensils. 
Bhojan Bhandar where meal: 


Nominal rates (i.e., Rs. 4/- 
dal, tice, cheppatis) and on 


There is a 
‘S are provided at fixed times at 
Per thelt consisting of one vegetable, 


almost everything for day nk stalls, and a provision store where 
Us i 5 
loss basis, Use is available on a no-profit-no- 
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A large collection of books and scores of periodicals on 
religious and spiritual subjects are available in the library. The 
colony's publication department issues a number of titles on tha 
philosophy of the Radha Soami saints in Engtish and many 
Indian languages, Facilities are available for medical treatment 
in all the major systems, The nature-cure clinic, one of the four 
Such centres in the country, can attend to 125 patients. 

Every year some 200 devotees from over 70 countries visit 
the Dera and stay there, participating in prayers and leading a 
simple life of duty and devotion. A majority of them, inter 
estingly enough, are whites from South Africa. These Sat 
Sangis from abroad meet Maharaj Ji at the International Guest 
House every day in the evening. He answers their many 
Questions with spiritual advice. The international season at the 
Dera is between September and April. 

From the 3rd of April onwards initiation is bestowed on the 


Previously people were seated state-wise and the 
these were 


Seekers, 
Sawadars selected any 800 to 900 at random; 
Presented before Maharaj Ji inthe Set Seng Ghar. Maharaj Ji 
Selected about 600 to 700 whom he felt were really desirous of : 
following this path of the saints and told the others to listen n 
tothe Sat Sang and come to the next Initiation programme. “ 
Then the doors of the Sat Sang Ghar were closed and sewadars 
Stood outside the doors so that no one else could go near and 
listen. At this time Maharaj Ji explained the philosophy of 
Sant Mat, bestowed the Nam, and guided the devotees together 
©n how to connect their soul currents with the celestial sound 
current through Sumran (repetition of the Holy Name) and 
dhyana (contemplation of the Holy Form). The followers were 
enjoined to take a strict vegetarian diet, not to drink, and to 
femember the Creator at all times; they are to be distinguished 
Not by any outward signs but by their honest and righteous : 
living. This ceremony took about two hours. 

Recently a new procedure has been adopted. Those people 
desiring initiation register their names with sewaders before the 
initiation day, The sewadars ask them about their age Cenivewse 
Must be at least 25 years old), about their diet (they must ave 
been strict vegetarians for some time as a test of their sincerity 
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of purpose), and about any relatives who may already be Sat 
Sangis (those with relatives who have been initiated are presumed 
tobe already quite familiar with it). The sewadars then give 
them a date on which they are to appear before Maharaj Ji for 
their final selection. The final selection process and initiation 
ceremony remains the same as before. 

It is the master’s inner strength and discipline of mind that 
draws and sustains the devotees. Many people wonder why we 
need a living master. Perhaps the best answer is the following 
one taken from a Radhasoami !eaflet : 

‘The Lord created human beings, later they beceme Buddhists, Christians, 

Mustims, and Sikhs...But millions of yeers ago there were perfect living 

Masters. They have been here ever since man set foot upan this planet. 

Thousands have come, completed the task assigned them by the Lord 

4nd returned to the Lord. There will be thousands more who will appear 

in human garb, gather in those souls thet are marked tor them. and they 


also will return to the Lord, taking the disciples they have intiated with 
them. 


Ihwe want to knew truth. If we went to know the law, If we want (0 
know God. There is onty one way that this can ba sccomplished. A 
pertect living Master has the key. He has the Light tor the Path. He 
furnishes the Sound for direction. He has been ovar this same path 
Aumberless times...The Suprame Father sends His sons, the porfact 
Mastors, from their Home in the highest roalms, to earth, to put on 


human garb, that they may be ableto communicate, men to man, for 
‘only man can toseh man... 


Th 
ipa Between usand the Lord is our mind, Thatitis because 
Of the, mind (hat we do not see God within ourselves, They tell us that 


this obstacle cen be removed on! joini 
mie. 'eved only by moans of joining our soul with 


The soul came down into 
Curent, agas upon ages ago, 
the Living Master is showing 


Physical world by way of the Sound 
2nd now our God and Father, through 
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J.M. Sharma 


Since its birth in 1875, the Arya Samaj has passed through 
three phases. The first ended in the 1920's, the second lasted 
untit the inauguration of tndia‘s independence, and the third 
coincides with tndla‘s post-independence period, 

tn the first phase the Arya Samaj was more concemed with 
the propagation of its all-embracing refigious creed and che- 
tished the fond hope of converting the whole world to the 
Vedic religion. Though of the Hindus, the Arya Samaj was not 
entirely for the Hindus. {t was critical equally of unVedic 
Hindu beliefs and non-Vedic, non-Hindu beliefs. To frustrate 
its propaganda work the Puranic Hindus and the Muslims often 
joined hands. There were loud protests within the Arya Samaj 
whenever it appeared to act as a Hindu body; a section of Aryas 
Subjected Hindus willing to join the Arya Samaj to the same 
Shuddhi ceremony as prescribed for non-Hindus, 

In the second phase the Arya Samaj shed its universalism 
and acted more as a champion of Hindu communal interests 
because of the growing inter-communal tension. With the 
assumption by Mahatma Gandhi of the leadership of the Indian 
Nationat Congress in the 1920's, the struggle for independence 
intensified. As independence seemed to come nearer and nearer, 
the minorities got more and more concemed about their future 
in free India. Often there were communal riots, mostly of course 
between Hindus and Muslims, and the communities began 
Consolidating themselves. in the new situation the Aryas 
completely identified themselves with other Hindus, so much 
$0 that in the event of @ non-Hindu attack upon Hindu idols the 
Aryas would be in the forefront to protect the idols—something 
unimaginable before. Distinctly Arya Samaj religious propa- 
Ganda was pushed to the background and whereas in the 
Carlier phase the Aryas had been retuming themselves in the 
Censuses separately from other Hindus, in this phase they 
Stopped doing so lest Hindu solidarity suffer. : ; 

The Arya Samaj entered upon its third phase in 1947 with 
Indias partition and independence. Each of these two events 
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slackened Arya Samaj activity, although in different ways. 
Punjab, the stronghold of the Arya Semaj, suffered more from 
partition than did any other province; it was divided and Lahore, 
the nerve center of the Arya Samaj, went to Pakistan. Like 
the Sikhs and the Hindus, the Aryas had to migrate to India. 
While the Sikh migrants concentrated in Indian Punjab, the Aryas 
who, like other Punjab Hindus, are an urbanised community, 
spread all over the country. This dispersal weakened their 
capacity for concerted, united action, even though it did add to 
the number of the Arya Samajes in the country as Aryas opened 
new Samajes wherever they went, India’s independence made 
the Arya Samaj complacent. First, the assurance that in free 
India Hindu interests were safe acted as a dainper. Secondly, 
there emerged a new body, the Jan Sangh, to look after Hindu 
interests and the Aryas joined it in large numbers. Thirdly, some 
of the items of the Arya Samaj programme such as the removal 
of untouchability, abolition of the caste system, and the propa- 


gation of the Hindi language as a common language were taken 
up by the new government. 


In this phase the only outstanding event was the Hindi 
Raksha agitation, which was @ Hindu protest against the Punjabi 
Suba. Otherwise, the condition of the Arya Samaj could be 
best described as one of suspended animation. All its activity 
was confined to Sunday services, which were a sort of social 
get-together for the Aryas. The Arya Samaj was better known 


by its old institutions such as its schools and colleges than by its 
new activity. 


Of late there have been some rumblings in the Arya Samaj: 
A body called the Arya Sabha has come up with a socid- 
economic programe. There has been a persistent feeling that 
without political power the Arya Samaj could not achieve much. 
The Arya Sabha programme has ptunged the Arya Samaj into 
bitter controversy, because the Arya Sabha has given the slogan 
that ail property should be socialised, The oid guard challenges 


this and calls it a communi 
and nist programme; it h 
action is against the teachings of 1 iin bashed 


gS of both Swami Dayananda 
elie Veda. The other side also quotes these same autho- 
Supporting the socialisation of all property. Surpri- 
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singly enough for the old guard, in the battle of polemics the 


Arya Sabha seems to score the point. 

The Aryas are the Hindu community’s most zealous and 
excitable section. They are full of energy and it has often been 
remarked by people who are not hostile to them that either the 
Aryas must direct their energies to some constructive work or 
they must spend those energies quarailing among themselves. 
tis to be seer how the new turn which the Arya Sabha is 
trying to give the Arya Samaj wiil shape its future. 
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Yoginder Paul Seth 


Swami Dayanand, the founder of the Arya Samaj, wes born 
in 1825 in a Brahman family of Tankaraon the west coast of 
India. When at the age of fourteen he was ordered to keep 
the Shivratri Varatta, he saw asmail mouse crawling over the 
idol of Lord Shiva. The fact that the mighty Lord Shiva was 
powerless against a small mouse raised questions in Dayanand's 
mind and shattered his traditional faith. The death of his sister 
and an uncle not only raised further questions in his mind but 
also made him {ose interest in a worldly life. A few days before 
his marriage, he left his home forever in search of the real 
Lord Shiva. For fifteen years he wandered about, read many 
books, listened 10 many gurus and swamis, tried various 
spiritual exercises until he found Guru Virjanand Swami from 
whom he got a true education on the Vedas. He left his 
guru at last with the promise to spread true Vedic Dharma 
throughout the country and beyond. He delivered lectures On 
Vedic Dharma and challenged not only learned Brahmans 
but also representatives of other sects and creeds in public 
debate. He wrote a lengthy commentary on all these dharmas 
entitled Satyarth Paerkesh (Illumination of Truth), Swami 
Dayanand challenged others by asserting that the Vedas was 
oldest book on earth and the scripture of true knowledge; all 
other spiritual books such as the Bible, Quran, Puranas, etc. 


were secondary works edited by holy men but not by any 
«Supreme Power” or “Agent of God”. 


Swami Deyanand won a large number of followers and in 
1875 founded the Arya Samaj in Bombay to carry an his work 
of reformation. On October 31, 1883 he died of poisoning in 
Udaipur State after condemning, in his usual forthright manner, 
the ruler for keeping company with a prostitute. By that time, 
however, 2 number of Arya Samajes had been farmed in the 
cities of northem india. They took up the Swami’s work of 
spreading Vedic Dharma through preaching and the press, 

The Arya Samaj is neither anew and separate sect nor a 
place of worship. Swami Dayanand believed that when the 
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universe began, there was one sect and one faith, namely Vedic 
Oharma. As centuries passed new reformers, and with them 
new dharmas and new sects such es Buddhism, Christianity and 
Islam, appeared. Swami Dayanand wanted to bring ali these 
dharmas under their original flag. Vedic Dharma, and “make the 
whole world Arya”. (‘Arya’ means ‘men of charecter’ and hence 
Arya Samaj may be translated “An Association of Men of 
Character”.) The Vedas contain the roots of science, politics, 
all philosophy and ethics; these subjects are therefore universal 
and not confined to eny one community or nation. Thus one 
Of the ten principles of the Arya Samaj asserts that the Vedas 
is the only book of true knowledge and it is the foremost duty 
Of all Aryas to read, teach and hear it. 


In every Samaj, where ever it may be, the members 
are supposed to gather in the Arya Samaj building twice a day 
tor one haur—early in the morning at sunrise and in the evening 
atsunset. At these times there is sandhya. recitation of a 
Particular number of Vedic mantras (a sort of Prayer) and the 
Performance of havan yaggya—an offering of ghee, ground dry 
truit, flowers, herbs of perfumed trees end plants in the burning 
fire—tor purifying the atmosphere and teaching the habit of 
Sacrifice far the welfare of others, These two meetings are not 
SO important, and are rarely attended by the members, as they 
have Sandhya and haven yaggya at home. There are many: 
Samajes where neither of these meetings is held or only one is 
held, However, there is one two hour meeting each Sunday 
between 8:00 and 10:00 A.M. or 4:00 and 6:00 P.M, This 
™eeting is vital to the existence of the Arya Samaj and members 
ty to attract new visitors from other sects, communities, dharmas 
So that they may hear something from the Voden: 

In the Arya Samaj Mandir people usually sit on a carpet on 
the floor without shoes, with folded fegs, with their chest au 
N€ck straight, and facing towards the dais. Chairs 7 Supplia 
©” special occasions and for particular persons. At a fixe time, 
those who are present start chanting Vedic ite 
Sandhaye. This thay do sitting in a circle on the ver ah 
®rected platform tor the performance of haven baited a 
Sandhaya may be summarized as follows: The devotes pray: 
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to God to shower upon him prosperity. happiness. strength and 
vigour of body and soul. He remembers that God is the creator 
of this universe, that He has created this universe innumerable 
times, and that after a particular time He will destroy this 
universe and there will be along night during which all things 
and all migratory souls remain enveloped in darkness. God, 
who is a perfect judge. takes account of all good and 
evil deeds, and every one would be punished for his evil 
deeds; there is no middle man, pir, Pegamber. Devi, Devta, Of 
any holy agent to interfere with the divine judgment. God is 
formless, changeless, unborn, deathless, having no shape, no 
gender, no touch, no joy or sorrow, no body, and He never does 
anything contrary to universal law, principles or reason. The 
devotee further remembers that God is present everywhere, and 
if he commits a hostile act or anybody is hostile to him, 
then let the matter be decided by God as He is our protector, 
Further the devotee remembers in praise of God that He is the 
bestower of right knowledge, the illuminator of the sun, the 
creator, supporter, and protector of all the heavenly bodies, the 
well-wisher of ail, and the encaurager of those who do the 
tight. The devotee also prays in his sandhya for a healthy, 
wealthy and independent life with perfect power of speech, 
hearing, sight. intellect, and bodily limbs for more than a 
hundred years. The devotee then prays that God will bestow 
upon him the intellectual faculties to safeguard him from evil 
and teed him in the right path so that by God's grace he may 
soan achieve the four ideals of life, viz. righteousness; truthful 
ness in thougt, dealings and achievements; and peaceful tole- 
rance of all miseries and suffering brought on by our own past 
evil actions, so that we may go with joy, having only a vision 
of God in our minds and no desire when we are near the end of 
this wordly tous. Finally the devotee gives his sincere thanks 
to God, with folded hands and head dawn, praising His powers 
and praying to Him for external, internal and universal peace. 


After the performance of sandhaya, the devotees chant eight 
mantas Called the prarthane upasana mantras, (a sort of prayer 
and exhortation). These eight stanzas are very important; seven 
are taken from Yazur Veda and one from Rig Veda. At every cere- 
monial gathering of Arya Samajist Hindus the people chant 
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these eight stanzas jointly before any performance. The theme of 
these mantras is like this: The devotee prays that the Almighty 

Father will dispel all miseries and evil ways and bestow upon 

him goodness as well as physical. moral, and spiritual strength. 

“Oh God, Thou art the Supreme Creator. Supporter, Annihilator 

of this universe, which goes to infinity. Thou art the giver of 

all wealth, health, and happiness; the controller and governor 

of different innumerable planets. Oh. self-effulgent omniscient, E 
God, we pray to cast out from your devotees al! miseries, sinful 
desires and habits, and bestow upon us all goodness, the path 
of righteousness, and true knowledge so that we may enjoy : 
Perfect bliss,” (It may be noted that in the Vedic prarthana or 

Prayer there is no expression of a hostile or seifish motive.) 

After the recitation of these mantras, there are two groups 
Of mantras called the Swasti Prakarn, 31 stanzes from the four 
Vedas, praying for happiness and prosperity for the universe. : 
Then follows another group of 28 mentras known as Shanti ! 
Prekarn, an appeal for peace and tranquility in the universe. 
The two groups of mantaas are chanted on certain 
Particular occasions before the performance of haven 
Yaggye or any other ceremony but may be shortened if 
Necessary. 

After the recitation of the above mentioned groups of i 
Mantras (or even without them) and the chanting of “‘gayatree i 
Mantra” (an appeal for intelfect) the performance of havan 
Yaggya is begun. First of all, one places a small amount of water 
©n one’s right palm and sips it thrice, chanting three mantras. 
Then one puts a littie water on one’s left palm, and with the 
two middle fingers of the right hand one touches the limbs 
Of the body (tongue, nostrils, eyes, arms, thighs) while chanting 
some small stanzas. Finally one sprinkles a little water on his 
Whole body, praying for the health, soundness and power of 
all the limbs of the body. The hands are washed and fire is “ 
with camphor or ghee. The fire is placed in the particular type of 
iron dish called a favan kund in which pieces of wood are 
Placed systematically so that the fire will burn only with flames 
4nd not with smoke. This is done because no offering is given 
ina smokey fire. Then, with the recitation of Vedic mantras, 
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the chief devotee puts ghee into the fire with a ghee spoon 
designed fike 2 palm and the other devotees offer samagree (2 
sort of ground mixture of dry fruit, herbs. roats, flowers and the 
leaves of certain plants which, when burnt, give a smell which 
is both pleasant and healthy.) With every joint recitation of a 
mantra and at the end, the offering is made in the fire with the 
devotees jointly speaking the word, “swaha" (“offered to you: 
it is not mine”). Whatever we put in the fire gives off a pertumed 
and medicated vapour equally to all—poor and rich, weak and 
strang. Some people consider this to be a waste of money 
and especially pure ghee, but an ordinary men does not under- 
stand the deep theory of favan yaggya until he studies 
it thoroughly. This offering teaches men how to sacrifice 
personal interests for the welfare of others; it reminds men of 


their duty to purify the atmosphere which they poilute daily in 
‘89 many ways 


After the puran ahutee, the final offering in the havan, some 
spiritual songs are sung jointly or individually, vith or with- 
out instruments, A few pages from some sacred book such as 
Setyarth Parkash is tead by one man and listened to by the 
others. Then comes the updesh of 45 minutes, a sort of holy 
lecture by some expert priest called an updeshak wha delivers 
lectures according to the teachings of the Vedas on such 
Subjects as God, the soul, nature, life and death, good and evil, 
domestic life, education, the Social and religigus condition of 
‘the country. and (very rarely) about politics. Every Arya Samaj 
ties to offer 2 new lecture every week. 


i Z day on which Swami 
expired, ishi wami Dayanand 
ond Rishi Bodh Utsav, (Shivratree), the night om which 
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Swami Dayanand was enlightened, are also performed with 
great pomp and show for one day only. in Arya Samaj meetings, 
the preachers and singers are supposed to conform closely to 
the Vedic ideology and the visitors are supposed to be attentive 
with perfect discipline; no joking, no sleeping, no clapping, and 
no interrupting is tolerated, 


All the Arya Samajes of the world are under one inter- 
national body called the Saravdeshak Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, 
the head office of which is at Ram Leela Maidan, New Delhi, 
Arya Samaj is based on its Ten Principles; every person who 
wants to become a member of the Arya Samaj wil! have to 
pledge to adhere to the Ten Principles of the Arya Samaj, 
which are printed on the back side of his application form. He 
is also to give one percent of his income and not less than 
Rs. 3.00 per year as @ subscription fee for his membership. The 
local Arya Samajes are controlled by their provincial or zonal 
bodies calied the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha or Arya Pradeshak 
Sabha, according to one set of rules and regulations known 
as Niyyam and Up-Niyyams which are applicable to all according 
to the democratic principle. Every member is supposed to 
attend at feast one-third of the weekly meetings in a year in 
‘order to keep his membership valid. Annual elections are held in 
every Arya Samaj for the election of a working commitee and 
its office-bearers. These are Pardhan Up-Pradhan (President, Vice 
President), Mantree and Up-Mantree (Secretary and Assistant), 
Koshadhyiaksh (Treasurer), Pustaka and Adhyaksh (Librarian 
and Auditor), etc. All Arya Samajes donate one percent of 
their income from -their members annual subscription to their 
Provincial bodies as “Dashansh”; they also send a sepre- 
Sentative for every twenty members. 

Every Arya Samaj first tries to get a building by collecting 
donations, and then to find some permanent means (like property 
rent or land incame ot bank interest) to maintain at least one 
Been and profit (priest) for it. The priest establishes contact 


with the public by performing their ceremonies; he also collacts 
donations from the public. A fleet of profits and learned 


inci: it iblicity purposes. 
Scholars are kept by the provincial bodies for pul ‘pu 
The provincial bodies send their Updeshaks and Bhajnik to the 
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annual and other ceremonial functions of the Arya Samajes. 
‘The local Arya Samajes pay the provincial bodies a targe amount 
from their collected donations (Ved Patchar Fund) to cover the 
expenses of these Ved Parcharaks and singers. There are also 
independent Undeshaks, learned scholars, and sannayyasis 
(retired scholars) who are invited by the Arya Samajes to 
deliver nightly lectures (Kathas) on the Vedas for one week. 
This is usually very interesting; the general public often crowds 
such meetings. These independent lecturers are paid a lump 
sum amount as Dakshina instead of boarding and lodging 
expenses. 


Every large Arya Samaj tries to make some arrangement 
for the outsiders to stay for three nights with boarding and 
lodging free, but with some nominal charges as a donation to 
‘the Arya Samaj. People who hesitate to stay in hotels often 
stay in Arya Samaj Mandirs. Every Arya Samaj tries to maintain 
a free library and a reading room for the public. Every fully 
established Arya Samaj with some source of income and @ 
building starts a clinic or primary school which slowly and 
steadily becomes @ college. All the provincia! bodies of the 
Asya Samaj publish weekly or monthly magazines on Vedic 
Dharma. In addition to this, there are a number of private 
publishers, some based on Trusts, who publish Vedic Dharma 


books and magazines There are lakhs of books published by 
Arye Samaj Updeshaks and scholars on the market. 


The Arya Samaj stands pledged to spread the imperishable 
Arya Culture or Vedic Dharma, which are synonymous with 
true spiritual advancement and which ensure peace, good will, 
and universal brotherhood as all are sons of the One Almighty 
God The Arya Samaj accepts the Vedas as the final authority 
ans prays that ail men, women, high and low must study the 
Wate: ae Ane Samaj strongly protests against wrong trans- 

e Vedas made by Indian scholars ot European 
scholars; the translations made by Swami Dayanand and bY 
tome) sit Arya Samaj scholars on the basis of the old grammar 
e- eneired tue and perfect translations. A number of 
enmentane ‘been written by the Arya Samaj, criticising 

ions of the Vedas made by Mehidhar, Sayana 
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Acharya, and S. Shakaraacharya, Prof. Max Muller, and by other 
European scholars. 

The ‘Arya Samaj issues an open challenge to the learned 
of the world so that they may prove their Vedic concept of life on 
the basis of Vedas and prove that the Vedas is the treasure of all 
‘true knowledge blessed to man‘s heart by God. The Arya Samaj 
advocates Vedic Dharma to make the average man noble in 
body and soul. tt believes in conversion and reconversion 
fot by force, fraud, or improper inducements, but by a bona- 
fide acceptance of Vedic Dharma on the basis of reason and 
education and without any selfish motives. 
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JAINISM AND JAIN SADHUS 
Y.N, Jain 


Of the many religions that owe their origin to the Indian 
quest for ultimate reality, Jainism possesses a distinct identity 
and tradition. Jainism has sought, down the centuries, to 
‘tvansform the cultural facets of Indian life without participating in 
struggles for political domination. The mosaic of the Indian way 
of life can trace the inheritance of its substantial sub-conscious- 
ness to Jain inspiration. The itinerant Jain ‘sadhus‘ have carried 
‘their message to all corners of the country through their preach- 
ing and practices. Punjab has adequately shared in the benefits 
‘of their teachings. As a lay member of the community | cannot 
claim an access to its highest spiritual treasures but can only 
venture to describe some of its obvious features. 


The word ‘Jain’ owes its etymology to the Sanskrit root 
{Ji) which bears the connotation of ‘a conqueror’. Sensualness, 
anger, greed, attachment, egoism are the besetting enemies of 
man. He who overcomes them is known as a Fr (conqueror). 
Jainism has had @ hierarchy of twenty-four such personages 
who are called ‘Tir Thankers’ (Prophets). The last of the line of 
the Tir Thankers was MAHAVIRA who undertook an extensive 
dissemination of Jainism, Those who follow the teachings of 
‘Tit Thankers’ ere Jains. The mission of Mahavira has been 
continued by ‘Jain Sadhus’. Of the enlightened souls who 
have thus dedicated their tives to this noble mission, men a/e 
called “sadhus’ and women ‘sadhvis* or ‘satis’ : 

Pesan ine are divided into three denominations known aS 
donouskShigeienne ee and ‘Digember’. As the denomination 


E sadhus wear white . 
white piece of cloth rou tobe) and.tle, 22 


i i ind their mouths. T| ieve i 
idol worship. Pitambar* sadhus are. deo hey do not believe in 


i ? Ked in yeliow clothes. 
Tee ran Wl worship. “Digambar’ sadhus remain 
Shuseainieee ai, from human habitation. Whereas 
“Pitamt o “ ett i 
Digambers comprise bars’ have ‘sadhvis’ in their fold, 


seasiat oie ne met aa, Below / intend to sketch a brief 
Be very common in Panae ities of “Shwatambar’ sadhus who 
ez 
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Initiation of Jain Sadhus 

A man or a woman, who is so inclined. may approach Jain 
saints for initiation into the fold. Such a Person is allowed to 
five in their midst so that he can have a close look at their life 
in order to understand it and translate it into his own life. 
During this time religious books are taught to him so that he 
Comes to know the basic tenets of the faith. After some time 
if the aspirant thinks that he or she can bear the rigours of the 
order and prays for ordination and the Jain sadhus are convinced 
that the neophyte could adhere to the Law, he is accepted for 
initiation. However, before conferring sadhvhaod he is be- 
decked with elegant clothes and ornaments to be taken out in a 
Procession so that he can have a swing in the glamour of 
Materiatism before giving it up forever. Thereafter he is invested 
with a sadhu’s clothes and is ordained a full-fledged sadhu in 
the midst of chanting of hymns and some other formalities by 
the Guru. 
Dress 
A Jain sadhu keeps with him five or six cotton sheets and 
one or two woolen sheets for covering his body and for bedding. 
He does not use silken or costly clothes. He also does not use 
Cushions, pillows, quilts and blankets, etc. He generally sleeps 
on the ground, in summer on the cloth sheet and in winter on a 
Mat or cushion made of straw. He washes his clothes himself, 
Possessions 

Jain sadhus do not keep any cash with them, much less any 
bank account. This is because they are forbidden to accept 
money or other valuables from any quarter. Even a watch is 
Nat to be found in their possession. They do not take or possess 
any metal, whether precious or not, so much so that they do not 
keep oven a needle with them for mending their clothes. When- 
ever they fall in need of a needle for mending ier 
Sorrow it and return it immediately ates oma: he parent Gi 


No circumstances is a metallic needle v , 
sadhu beyond sunset. They also do not use metallic utensils, 


but keep only wooden pats sufficient for their purpose. 


Food ; 
Since Jain sadhus are not to possess anything. 


they do not 
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cook their meals themselves. For food they depend on others. 
‘They are very simple and austere in food habits and take only 
so much of it as is necessary to keep body and soul together. 
They beg their daily needs of food and water from a number of 
houses because they do not want to burden any single house- 
hold to feed them. They do not accept invitations or articles 
of foad specially cooked for them. They consume the food so 
collected by sunset end do not keep anything in store for the 
next day. They are religiously vegetarian, They take only 
cooked vegetables; uncooked vegetables are not to be even 
touched by them, They do not use any kind of intoxicant or 
beverage, nor do they take anything that may rouse passions oF 
cause excitement. Even smoking is forbidden. Any drug oF 
medicine which may effect their senses (for instance chloroform) 
is prohibited for them. They do not move out during rain even 
to fetch food or water. 

Living 


Jain sadhus lead a life of extreme austerity, They walk, 
barefooted and do not make use of any kind of conveyance for 
Journeys in pursuit of their mission. They do not stay at one 
Station for a long time; they are itinerant and keep moving about. 
Only in the rainy season do they halt at a station for four months 
continuously. They move in groups of two or more so that 
each can provide a check upon the other for the strict observance 
of the tenets of the faith. 


The Jain community does not arran. 


j@ special hospitality for 
lis abohte ge special hospitality 


: Instead the sadhus go from house to house to beg 
for their daily needs of food and accept only a little of whatever 
has been cooked 2s part of the normal household routine. The 
sadhus are strictly forbidden to accept anything specially cooked 
forthem, Thus the Jain community as such does not 5 
collectively for the food and clothes of the sadhus, 

Jain sadhus deliver sermon: 
Interested people can meet ther 


pend 


's in the open wherever they go- 
s m, listen to their disc id 
enter into discussi is ‘ daanetio 
pees sary Everybody is welcome without distinction 
creed. Members of the Jain community go to them 


when wi i 
Eee cone to know of their arrival in town. The Jain 
fen informs the public at large about the arrival of 
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sadhus as well as about the time and place of their sermons 
through posters or ather means of public announcement. The 
Jain sadhus preach non-violence and truth. They also read from 
the Jain scriptures and explain these to the public. They preach 
that the Ultimate can be achieved by controlling self. They do 
not preach conversion to the Jain community. 

Monestaries . 

During travels, Jain sadhus generally stay in the common 
houses popularly known as ‘Jain Bhavan’ built out of the funds 
donated by the community. Those houses are meant primarily 
for religious congregations and the staying of sadhus in them 
adds to their sanctity. These houses are generally well venti- 
lated and airy but such amenities as furniture, air-conditioning, 
flush and the like are conspicious by their absence. Only wooden 
benches are kept there for the sadhus to sit and sleep on. For 
the public, mats and rugs are provided. Where there ere no 
benches the sadhus sleep on the floor. They never steep in the 
pen, When there is no roof they sleep under the trees. 

At places which do not have ‘Jain Bhavans' sadhus stay in 
Private buildings but they scrupulously avoid use of amenities 
Not Consistent with their faith. 

Not to talk of electric fans, Jain sadhus do not use even 
hand fans. Likewise in winter they do not use furnaces or 
Slectric heaters for warming up. At night they do not light up 
their rooms, not even with oil lamps. They spend their nights 
partly in religious debates and deliberations and partly in 
Saying prayers. Jain sadhus observe celibacy throughout their 
life. A sadhu or sadhvi will not even touch @ person of the 
opposite sex, even a new born baby. No woman can enter the 
Blace of abode of a Jain sadhu after sunset. similarly no man 
Can tive at a place where a Sadhvi is staying. Even during the 
Say a single woman cannot visit the place of sadhus. 


: 
Pisces 16 hair of their head and mous- 


Jain sadhus do not have th ; 
taches, etc. cut by barbers with scissors or razors; they pull the 


hair out with their own hands twice a year one a ee 
Of the process. This they do to sccustom Wet Old ‘Gal 
Physical agonies in pursuit of their mission. uc! 
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of life keeps those persons away from the fold who cannot 
withstand the rigours of the Faith. If at any time any sadhu or 
sadhvi detracts from the laid principles, he or she is tured out 
of the fold by the Guru or the community at large, The sadhu 
too is at liberty to leave the sect at will if he finds himself unable 
to adhere to the rules or even if he disagrees with the tenets of 
the Faith. 
Non-violence 

Jain sadhus preach and profess non-violence in letter and 
spirit, They consider it a sin to cause not only physical agony 
but also mental pain to any creature, if ever they feel that they 
have done some wrong to anyone they make amends for it by 
keeping penitent fasts. The minimum fasting period is 36 hours. 
But fasting for 50 to 60 days at a stretch is not uncommon 
They also keep fasts for purity of mind and body. Compassion, 


honesty and truthfulness are among the traits which are dear to 
these sadhus, 


Conclusion 


The life of a Jain sadhu is a living example of the supremacy 
of spirit over matter. A life of dignity does not consist in 
material abundance but in moral rectitude, In the present day 
society when there is a notorious scramble for worldly posses” 
sions resulting in the suppression of sterling human values, 
Jainism has a special role and relevance to keep human life out 
of the wracking whirlpool of nihilistic competition. {tis in this 


context that the preachings and practices of the Jain sadhus 
eed tc be interpreted today. 
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THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE 
AHMADIYYA COMMUNITY IN QADIAN 


Mirza Wasim Ahmad 


Qadian is the centre of the Ahmadiyya Community. Because 
there are now Ahmadis in many parts of the world, this holy 
Place is of international importance. Each and every Ahmadi, 
"9 matter what his nationality, loves and reveres this holy 
Settlement greatiy. After the partition of the country in 1947, : 
313 men stayed in Qadian to (ook after its holy places; now, as { 
the wives of these men returned, as the bachelors among them 
married girls from other parts of India, and as some more : 
families have arsived over the years, the Ahmedi population of i 
Qadian has increased to about 1500 people. In this paper | 
shall describe the religious life of the Ahmadis from morning 
Until tate at night. | shall then describe some of our. festivals, 7 
Special occasions and religious activities. i 
At dawn, an hour anda half before sunrise, a melodious ‘ 
Voice calls out from the tall, white minaret at Qadian ‘Allah is : 
Great’ ‘and is heard for miles around. This call marks the 
beginning of the day for the Ahmadis. They wake up, perform 
the washing rituals (ablution), and waik toward the mosques with 
the name of God upon their lips. Soon ail the three mosques 
in the Ahmadiyya settiement are filled. All the worshippers 
join in the morning prayers together under the leadership of an 
‘mam (the person who leads the prayer); thera is no distinction 


between the high and the low, the rich and the poor, the dark 
After the prayers are over, the 


@nd the light complexioned. " 
Worshippers remain to hear some portions either from the Holy 


Quran oF from other religious books which will increase their 
Yearning for God and desire for good living. At the same time 
the women and young girls say their prayers in their respective 
homes. When this is completed all the members of the house- 
hold recite from the Holy Quran in their own individual wae 
This is a time full of divine love and ecstasy: the songs of the 
Cinema or never heard at this or any time in Qadian. (Ahmadis, 
Particularly in Qadian, are most emphatic about the cinema 
eing one of the great curses of modern life.) 


a7 ; 
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After breakfast the Ahmadis go about their daily work. Some. 
tend their fields, some work in the shops and stores of the 
Ahmadiyya bazar, and some carry out teligious responsibilities 
inthe offices of the community. All of them come to the 
mosques at the time of prayer and join in mass worship. In fact 
the major part of the religious jife of the Ahmadis in Qadian is 
their saying the prayers five times a day. For these the men 
come to the mosque while the women say their prayers at home. 
Since women have household responsibilities, Islam has exempted 
them from having to come to mosques to say their prayers. 
This does not mean that they are forbidden to come; they can 
and do come provided there is a curtain separating them from 
the men. On Fridays after noon when special prayers are said, 
the women do come and participate with the men. A curtain is 
drawn inside the mosque so that the women can say their prayers 
undisturbed and listen to the Friday sermon of the Imam. 


Every yeat we observe fasts for the whole month of Ramadan. 
Before dawn the young children pass through the streets reciting 
spiritual verses in metodious tunes in order to rouse the Ahmadis 
and get them ready for the fast. The fast continues till sunset. 
During the day those observing the fast are strictly forbidden 
fram eating or drinking enything. During Ramadan lectures and 
lessons on the holy tradition (Hadith) are given in the mosques 
after the morning prayers to both the men and women. Similarly 
after the prayers which are performed afternoon, the scholars 
of the community read by turn {rom the Holy Quran, explaining 
and etaborating its meanings. In this way the whole Quran is 
read through the month of Ramadan. At night a special prayer 
is held at which the /mam recites Portions of the Holy Quran 


from memory until in twenty-nine da 
f s th 
is completed in this way, Ahmadi vennap oie! Holy Quran 


listen in silence. in the last t 


important act of worship. Eve 
‘opportunity to do it. rv Year scores of people get the 


‘When the month of 


Ramadan i: 
of the next islamic mont ble, anand the new moon 


h is visible, alt the Ahmadis celebrate 
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id-ul-Fitr. Men, women and children put on new or neat and 
clean clothes and go to /dgah (an open place where mass 
worship is said onthe day of /¢) to say the !d-day prayers. 
On this day the prayers are usually said in a beautiful park 
adjoining the Bahishti Maqbara (blessed graveyard). First of all 
Prayers are said alongwith the /mam and after this the /mam 
delivers a sermon in which he explains the significance of 
Muslim festivals and exhorts the people to serve humanity and 
other such things, Thereafter the people greet each other 
and embrace On this happy occasion special food is prepared 
and gither this food or something else is sent as a gift to 
relations and friends. This gift is not compulsory. However, 
asthe giving of gifts enhances mutual love, gifts cannot be 
refused. Those who are incapable of giving are not looked 
down upon by others. 

A second /d is celebrated two months and ten days after 
Idut Fitr, At this time the devout and solvent goto Mecca for 
Rilgrimage or Hajj. This Hajj takes place on the ninth day of 
the Islamic month (Zo/ Hajj). Those that cannot go on pilgrimage 
observe /d-u/-Azhia the next day, that is on the tenth day, in their 
Own towns. /du/ Azhia means the festival of sacrifices and is 
Celebrated in commemoration of Prophet Abraham's offering up 
his son, Prophet Ishmael. in commemoration of this sacrifice 
Muslims all over the world sacrifice animals after special /¢ 
Prayers, sermons etc., as we do in Qadian, We give each other 
and non-Muslim friends gifts from this sacrificial meat. Gadian 
becomes a festive place during this Id. 

In Qadian the community runs from its own funds and 
Without government grants, two separate high schools—one 


for boys and one for girls—in which students (irrespective of 
Caste and creed) acquire a modem education. It iso has a purely 


theolagical school in which Arabic scholars are trained. All 
the students and teachers of this scioal have dedicated their lives 
to the service of their faith. The community aiso runs a hospital 
through which they serve the general public, spending on it a lot 
Of money, as such social service is an integral part of our religion. 


The community gives aid and allowances to deserving and 
Needy students, orphans, widows and invalids from its charity 
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funds. In 1955 when much of the surrounding area was 
flooded, the community provided medical aid as well as help 
in repairing homes to people in need. This made 3 great 
impression upon the people of the area. 


The white minaret of Qadian is a holy tower for the 
Ahmadis built by the Founder of the Community in order to 
fulfill publicly a prophecy of the Holy Prophet of islam (May 
God biess him and grant him peace) that the Promissd 
Messiah will descend near a minaret east of Damascus. 
Because so many visitors come to see this minaret, the Mubarak 
and Aqsa mosques and the Bahishti Maqbara, (Blessed graveyard), 
the community has opened an office to show all these to them 
and provide information about them as well as about the 
teachings and activities of the community. Non-Muslims come 
in large groups every day. If there is a wedding or special 
guests visit Qadian, almost invariably these people come to 
visit these hoty places. Moreover, the Ahmadi Muslims of 
Qadian have become a kind of wonder for youth and children 
born after the partition of the country. Therefore they visit us 
in order to fearn about and understand our way of life. Should 
a visiting party arrive two hours before sunset while we are 
saying our prayers in the mosque, it gives them much pleasure 


to see us pray, even as it gives us who are performing Islamic 
worship, spiritual joy and ecstasy, 


As has already been stated, Qadian is the centre of the 
Ahmadiyya Community of which there are close to two hundred 
branches in india, all of whom receive instructions from Qadian. 
A proper registered body under the title Sadr Anjuman Ahmadiyya 
Qadian with its own bye-laws is functioning at Qadian. This 
society collects subscriptions from the members of the commu- 
nity both in and beyond Qadian itself, These collections or subs- 
criptions include's general contribution (to which each member 
‘Gives one-sixteenth to one-third of his income), a share of inheri- 
iikitateer Gotan one-tenth to as high as one-third of an 
sands riers Teens toe the annual conference held 
ere po publication of literature, for preaching, Wagf - 

'® Modern Dedication). Tahrik-i-dadid (The Modern 


Mov 
fement), Fazle Umar Foundation (for the advancement of the 


tins, 
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campaigns launched by the tate Second Caliph), Nusrat Jehan 
Fund (for the assistance of the world). The Sadr Anjuman 
Ahmadiyya has separate departments such as the departments 
of Education, Preaching, Publication of Literature, Finance 
(Income and Expenditure separate), General Affairs, the Treasury, 
the Auditor etc Each department has a secretary or Nazir and 
over them is a President or Wazir A/a. From amongst the 
darveshes (religious devotees) and other Ahmadis deserving 
Candidates are chosen and employed in these different depart- 
ments Besides their salaries, certain payments are fixed for 
the families of darveshes. But these salaries and allowances 
are minimal and only people with missionary zeal can live on 
them. The lives of our darveshes are extremely humble; some- 
how they live on what they receive. 


Our second religious leader, the late Hazrat Khalifatul Masih 
Us Sani (the Second Successor to the Promised Messiah) has 
divided the men of the community into three groups according 
to their age. Children below 15 years are inciuded in Atfa/, 
youth above 15 but below 40 years of age are known as Khuddam 
(Servants) and elderly as Ansar (Helpers). ach group has a 
Separate set of activities and is given essons in accordance with 
these activities, and is inspired to act according to the teachings 
Ahmadi women similarly participate in religious. 
They are divided into two groups: 


Of Islam. 


activities, just as do the men. , 
Lajna Ima-Ullah (the maid servants in the Way of Allah) which 


includes girls and women above the age of 15 years and Nasirat 
(The Helpers), which includes girls below the age of 15 years. 
They hold weekly meetings at which religious books are read 
and are trained to become good citizens, good daughters, and 
Mothers. Therefare if one were to visit the Ahmadiyya settle. 
Ment at Qadian, one would at once fee! that this is a Muslim 
area. Whenever Ahmadis meet each other, they exchange 
Greetings invoking God's blessings - “As-Sa/am-o- Alaikum” and 
the reply, «Wafeikum-us-Salam™ which mean “May God grant 
You grace, peace and blessings”. 

In Qadian we celebrate two speci : 
the two Ids and Raden already described. One is called 
Milad-un-Nabi by Muslims in general and 1s the day on which 


days in the year besides 
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the Holy Prophet Muhammad {Peace & blessings of Allah be 
on him!) was born. The Ahmadis. instead of celebrating it 
with gawatis (a particular type of singing) or like the Us (obser- 
vance of the memory of the saints) hold a big meeting at which 
speeches are made on the different aspects of the innate nature 
and virtues of the Holy Prophet of Islam, Muhammad (May God 
confer the blessings of peace upon him). We ask not only our 
‘own scholars but also people of other faiths to present their 
ideas on this subject so that mutual love may be strengthened. 
The other special day is known as the day of the Peshwayan-i- 
Mazahib, ie. Religious Founders’ Day. On this day the lives 
and innate virtues of the outstanding leaders and founders of 
all the religions are described with love and reverence at the 
same time by members of the community. People of other 
faiths are especially invited to speak on this occasion, Such 
gatherings have always born good fruit as followers of different 


faiths sit together; many have expressed their appreciation of 
this practice. 


Finally, mention should be made of the community's annual 
conferences. These conferences are purely religious in nature, 
the speeches being based entirely on spiritual and religious 
subjects. The conference is generally held towards the end of 
the second week of December for three days. Peopie from all 


parts of the country without distinction of caste and creed are 
ee fo it, the community makes al! necessary arrangements 
r lodging and boarding of the invitees. This kind of conference 
was actually begun in 1891 AD pb 


u 
Ahmadiyya Movement. y the Holy Founder of the 


Ever since then this traditi 
J tradition has been 
maintained. Years ago when the Holy Founder of the 


Abmadi i 

AO hale an ee unknown to the world and probably 
. . four people . 

with him, God Aimighty ‘old hin Gy had associated themselves 


oud that people trom far and near 
Se omeanee hie and come in large multitudes, And that 
pra cc no when large multitudes visit Qadien 
time. Although sea lic oat Fh oe nit at sonferenc? 
at Oadian is en apie Pasi of the country the conferenc® 


magnificence, yet delegations 


rom all over the country and abroad do come. 
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Scores of Ahmadis from abroad make a pilgrimage to 
Qadian spending their time in special prayers and worship and 
away from worldly pleasures. Their sole objective is to please 
God. When these friends from abroad return to their own 
countries, they tell others that they have seen Ahmadis perform- 
ing their religious duties in India with complete freedom. Their 
teports about the well-being of the Ahmadis of Qadian make 
the Ahmadis of foreign landshappy. The Punjab Government in 
Particular and india in generat get credit for granting the Ahmadis 
of Qadian freedom in the conduct of their religious life, 

These are some of the highlights of the religious life of the 
Ahmadiyya Community of Qadian, as its members practice their 
faith from one day to the next throughout the year, spreading 
‘Over the twenty-six years since the independence of our country. 
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Fr. Timothy 


The Roman Catholic Church in the Punjab has its origin and 
inspiration in the Universal Church. \t bears the stamp of its 
western origin and is still toa very large extent missionary in 
character. Experts may note that there is no essential difference 
in the worship of the Church the Punjab and the Church in 
any other part of the wor!d which followed the old Latin rite of 
the Roman Patriarchate. But inevitably there are features which 
are peculiar to the Punjab and there are practices derived from 


the surrounding culture which give a particular flavour not found 
in other parts of the world. 


There are two obvious divisions within the Catholic commu- 
nity. The first, a minority, is the English-speaking group which 
models itself on western styles. The members are educated, 
lower middie class and acutely conscious of not being Punjabi. 
They are deeply divided among themselves. Four main groups 
can be distinguished : the Anglo-Indians, the Goans, the 
Malayalees and the few North Indian Christians who have risen 
above their class. They are, almost without exception, congre- 
gated in the main towns around the old cantonment churches. 
Their only point of unity is the “English Style” form of worship 
which adds nothing to our concept of our popular forms of 
religion in Punjab. The second group, and by far the majority, 
are the landiess labourers who are poor, Punjabi-speaking. 
and spread widely in the villages——though small groups 
have migrated to the cities and a still smaller number have 


been educated and able to raise their Social standards. 


It is this 
grou 


pas @ whole that truly represents Catholicism in Punjab 


and it is to their worship and ; 
: practices th 
get @ representative picture. at we must look to 
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liturgical year. Except for Christmas day and Easter Sunday 
when a large number of villagers come into the towns, the 
People see only the basic rites of the Eucharist and the sacra- 
ments celebrated in the simplest style by a visiting priest. A 
little more solemnity is observed on the occasion of the 
Bishop's visit for conferring the sacrament of confirmation, [t 
is a custom also in Punjab (different from elsewhere) that 
Marriages are celebrated at the house of the bride. This involves 
aN extra visit from the priest and the religious aspect of the 
Marriage is given special emphasis. 

The villages are divided into groups which are looked after 
by one priest. He visits the villages regularly according to a 
Set programme, the number of visits per year depending on the 
"umber of Catholic families in each village. Under each priest 
thete are two or three catechists who divide the villages among 
themsetves and Prepare the way for the visit of the priest. The 
Procedure is usually the same in each case. The catechist : 
instructs the people and gets them ready for the sacraments. ‘ 
Shortly before the arrival of the priest, he informs the village to Hl 
be visited and, if the village daes not have a chapel of its own, 
@ 100m is prepared for the celebration of the Eucharist. eeiore A 
the celebration begins baptism is conferred on any candi = 
there may be and the confessions of the villagers are heard. 
Because in the old days visits from the priests were at tong hos 
vals, villagers now have the habit of going to confession bet me 
®very celebration of the Eucharist, even though they are : 
obliged to. After the communion, the singing parties Baath one 
ay Continue for hours. The songs are all of nase ris 
often settings of the Psalms, and are sung with ee Rita 

The celebration itself consists of five En oh enti 
Sf Penance for sins; (2) readings from tee eycnauatans ke 
Of the gifts; (4) the Eucharistic rite: ad pa ss ipichjebi 4 
is known as the Mass or PAK KURBANI a dis  uacesan 4 
interspersed with hymns, Some of the partonic inkoe H 
ead by the catechist or the chief man of the wi Samed 
Places the people are encouraged to comet s ite 
‘sir gifts on the altar during the offering of te sa Be 

The religious life of the Catholic villagers cen \ 
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visits of the priest and catechist. Wherever possible, 2 small 
chapel is built which is also used as a community hall. A few 
of the chitdren of the boarding schools in Amritsar and Feroze- 
pore and occasionally groups of villagers travel to the cities 
for such important religious functions as the ordination of a 
priest or a bishop. On the whole however, their religious. \ife 
is centered in the village community and rarely looks outside 
it. [tis difficult to get people of one village to walk a mile to 
a neighbouring village in order to attend Mass, even if they 
know that their turn may not come for some months. 
in spite of their poverty, illiteracy and low social standing. 
the villagers are conscious of their status as Christians. They 
may transfer easily from one Christian denomination to another 
but they rarely abandon the Christian community altogether, In 
districts like Gurdaspur, where they form a good percentage of 
the population, they act consciously as a group, even almost 
like a new caste. The bigger the group the more social pressure 
they can bring on individuals to conform. This is more evident 
In the superstitions which they have carried over with them such 
as belief in the evil eye, visiting of tombs on Thursday evenings, 
and allowing @ child's hairto grow matted after it is infected 
with Mats Devi. Indeed the feeding of priests and the making 
of offerings in kind seem to go beyond the bounds of even 
Punjabi hospitality ! Their desire for visible abjects of devotion 
or aeean cody aa neo atin, ie 
i - @ majority s use 
such things within lawful limits, some tend stot ia ‘istinguish 
between lawful and the superstitious usages. Careful and 
Constant instruction is needed 10 prevent abuse. It is noticeable 


that the bigger the communit; x 
ty the k 
of superstition. ess is the open practice 


The older people are usually literate in Urdu only, while the 
cae sete People read English, Hindi and Pun ati end 
aay oe ene Urdu. Many possess Urdu Bibtoy and 
do not seem aba vey as. Verence: the Punjabi translations 

lular. 7 ; 
translation will remedy thi Perhaps the new joint Punjabi 


There are som 
'e races of Muslim influence to be seen: e 9. 
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in burials, ritual baths before worship, prostrations before the 
altar and the remnants of the Purdha system, though this last 
decreases according to the education or social standing of the 
family. In all other things, with the exception of wearing i 
headgear in church, the people conform to local customs, 1 
especially in marriages. In their behaviour during divine i 
worship they are indistinguishable from other Punjabis. With 
the spread of modern clothes and customs to the villages they i 
will no doubt change in time and come closer to the charicature wT 
of the suited, hatted, whisky-drinking Indian Christian of i 
Popular fiction. 
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POPULAR RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AMONG RURAL AND 
URBAN PEOPLE 
James Massey 


Popular religious belief is e very important and worthwhile 
subject because, if we look around us, we can see many religious 
forces at work emong the people of Punjab. These religious 
forces are Sikhism, Hinduism, Christianity, Islam, Buddhism, 
Jainism, ete. Even Marxism can be considered to be among 
the religious forces because it makes the same kinds of claims 
which the other religions do. Today all people can be 
classified on the basis of the above mentioned religions. 
However, while the name of each person can be attached to 
Some religion or the other, the majority of people in Panjab 
have some kind of extra beliefs along with those associated 
with the above religious labels. Thus each individual has a 
Major faith (the one to which his name is attached) and an 
extra faith (the beliefs he practices in his daily life along with 
those enjoined by his major faith). This combination of main 
faith and extra faith | call popular faith or religion. To under- 
stand this aspect of the modern Punjabr's religion, we shall 
take into consideration some of the aspects of his faith, We 
will divide this study into two parts dealing with the rural and 


the urban population. 
RURAL 
First of aif, | will take the 80) f 
Who live in vittages. To explain the 
People, | will use the example of my own village—Zatfarwal. 
In that village there are three major religions at present: 
Sikhism, Hinduism and Christianity. All the villagers can be 
classified under one of these religions. But Ce aoe ae 
than 10% of the people actually practice the religion ip s 
they are known, The remaining 90% still have some Sarat 
extra faith attached to their main faith, For ee aac 
the Christians and other low caste people Wom Tt BU 
Called Bale Sheh. It is a place where there is ° eee es ene 
sepa an-etthan, tame (> TOP" oss onan auspicious 
Coloured flag is kept over that heap of earth: 


ay people go individually to worship these. 


of the Punjabi population 


¥ ious fife of village 


a 
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There are many stories which are told about the cult of Bala 
Shah; ali are unscriptural and can be heard only from the 
worshipers. According to @ popular story it is told that there 
were four Balas namely: (1) Bala Jut Sandoo (2) Bala Marasi 
(3) Bala Balmikh Barahman and (4) Bala-Mar-Khanda, who is 
called Bala Shah. 

Bala-Mar-Khanda was a well-known robber. One night. 
according to his regular practice, he went to rob someone. 
While he was passing through the jungle, he saw a light at 
some distance. Thinking it to be a house of a rich family, he 
went there, But when he entered the house, he found that it 
actually belonged to the Shudaras. Those Shudares were very 
afraid, but he told them not to be afraid of him as he had come 
there by mistake. For the future he suggested that they should 
make a heap of earth and place a red flag over it. That will 
always be 2 sign for him not to come to their houses. They 
did as he told them, but later on they started worshiping it and 
continue to do so till today. 

Then there are some tombs of Muslim saints which are 
regarded as holy. These are called ‘pir di Kabar’. These tombs 
were worshiped by Muslims, but in these days even people of 
other faiths—e.g,, Christians, Hindus, and Sikhs—have started 
worshiping these tombs. The people celebrate a yearly festival 
at these tombs in rememberance of the dead seint. While 
celebrating, they beat drums in merry-making and then after- 
wards have a grand feast. Kangahis are other simijar places 
where people go to worship individually or collectively. 

Then there are some other places such as a “Pakki Than’, 3 
place where the people believe some spirit dwells, This can be 
an evil or 2 goad spirit. Sometimes these spirits are of either 
a known or unknown saint. Many people worship such places: 
especially on days when there is a full moon. In addition, there 
isin cae a place called ‘Chand-Nath.’ This place is mastlY 
pis pacer eaeRhE  eopte of other faiths. The myth 
turn itself into a 16 year Gia: ete 1 ventd od ee ne 
there. So the village atts earls man with golden heie, lives 
andi ths place bald Sir'emiaitcawa ee ge 

an annuai festival. 
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URBAN 

The above-mentioned popular religious beliefs are those of 
village people. But it is not onty villagers who have this kind 
Of religious beliefs; such practices are prevalent among city 
People also. To explain the beliefs of urban people in Panjab 
| would like to take the exempie of Jullundur. 

When you come to Jullundur and ask the people the places 
of worship they would mention the name of gurdwaras, mandirs, 
churches, etc. But along with these they will also mention 
tHe names of places like Sodhal-Baba, Jhandia Pir, Baba Balok 
Nath Ka Mandir, Nethe di Bagichi, etc., all of which are very 
Similar to the village places of worship already described. 
Sodhal Baba 

This shrine is very famous throughout the Panjab. The 
™yth behind this place is as follows : Some hundred years ago, 
4 woman along with her small boy went to wash her clothes in 
a tank, While she was washing, the boy started acting 
-Mischieviously, thus Creating trouble for her. In a fit of. anger 
She said to the bay,’ ‘Go and get yourself drowned in this tank." 
The boy dived into the tank and was drowned. His mother 
Started weeping, but on the spot where her son had dived 
in a big cobra appeared and s: ‘4am the Devta. Every year 
People will come here to worship and there will be a big fair 
here.” Saying this he vanished. Then the woman believed that 
her son was an incarnation of avatar of a Devta. 

Every year there is 2 big mela held at this place called 
Sodha/ Baba. Devotees from all over Panjab and the rest of 

India gather at this place. Some take vows and some take 
blessings, It is said that when one fails to fulfil these vows, 
@ snake appears to remind you of them. During my visit to 
this shrine { was told that devotees send offerings from the 
Usa, Canada, etc. The majority of the devotees ere women 
folk who go there every day to worship. 
dhandia Pir 
____This is another famous place in Jullun 
. © Special feature of the shrine | ved.flag withithera 
Visiting this shrine every Friday, bring a coloured. 


dur. A very old tomb 
shrine hes been built. 
when 
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and hoist it over the tomb. Here also a throng of people come 
for worship, irrespective of their caste or creed. An annual fair 
is held here too. 
Natha Di Bagichi 

This is another shrine near the Central Jail, where all kinds 
‘of devotees come and worship, During my personal visit to 
this shrine | was told that it was a very old shrine. One of the 
devotees has been visiting this shrine for the last 60 years. 
Inside this shrine there is a smali temple of Hanuman and Baba 
Batak Nath. A wrestling place is attached to the shrine, 


‘There are some other places of worship along with this 
such as Baba Balak Nath, Lahoria Oa Mandir(specially for Khanna 
caste). There is another Pir's shrine near the old Railway 
Station Road. All these places are common to all the 
communities, 
Beliefs of a Modern Educated Person 

In order to understand the religious beliefs of modern 
educated people who have developed their own understanding 
of religious matters, | would like to mention my meeting with 
an educated person, whose name | do not think is worth 
disclosing, but | will call him Mr. D. | was told that Mr. D. is 
an Arya Samajist. This gave me the idea that he would be 4 
staunch Hindu, but to my utter dismay it was quite impossible 
to detect the faith he belonged to. In the course of our discus- 
sion he told me that he had visited and worshiped in religious 
places of almost every kind, that he had been attending the 


church regularly, and that he had found something in each place 
of worship. Mr. D. has not only visited the local shrines but 
has also been to all the famous shrines of Hindus throughout 
India, He mentioned the names of nine geddesses and temples 


Heh as Kali, Chictapurini, etc, He said thet he got blessings 

rea the mother (Mata). He shared with me some of the 

ie esophical views of Hinduism such as Brahma, Atma, the 

Zeumel af we ‘Shankaracharya’s thoughts. His life 
. ° 

seen 2 ‘sn influenced by the Rama Krishna 

While winding up our discussion | asked him, 


hil “Mr. D., You 
have visited so many temples. What is your impressi 


ion of these 
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places?" In his reply he said, ~it’s just a mere show." I said, 
“lf they are just for show, then why do you go and also send 
your children to the temples ?"" Mr. D. answered, “First of all, 
! must confess that if | say openly what | have shared with 
vou, then the public will spank me." And while answering 
the second question as to why we send our children to the 
temple, he said, “We send them to learn to worship there.” 
Vasked him again, “You say that there is nothing in the temple 
and that temples are just a show. And yet you say that we 
Send our children to make them iearn to worship. You ara 
Contradicting your own statement.” To this he said, “Oh! we 
Send them to the temple so that they may see that there is 
Nothing there.” Then f reminded him about the first experience 
of Swami Dayananda Ji with the worship of idols. Mr. D. 
immediately exclaimed, “Oh } that is a man-made story, 
Actually what happend to Swami Dayananda Ji was that he 
did not see anything on the idol but saw true light. ; Later on 
he was enlightened. For the same light we worship idols.” { 
Wauld like to add here that Mr. D. is the living example of the 
followers of popular religion in Panjab and elsewhere. 

There is one more tendency which is also a part and parce! 
of the popular religion and that is the synthes is of all religions. 
Mr. D.'s story explains part of this synthesis To explain this 
further, | would like to mention the ‘Prem sammelan’ of Adarsh 
Nagar, Jullundur. The members of this sabha are not ordinary 
People, but most of them are businessmen, educationalists, 
doctors, lawyers and social workers, etc. All thess:neople 
have on them the stamp of some major religion but _ the sme 
time they believe in all the religions. Especially rnin 
Stress on ‘Love’, Last year they had arranged i Py finkien 
'asting for three days, named ‘Prem sammelan’. In ang ed 
they invited speakers of all the religions to spea ut the 
Tesitive side of their religious faith. This is @ clear exemp 
the synthesis which at present is growing very rapidly. 

‘ Ati of the popular religious 

Before winding up this brief survey Sa resent ti beet 
beliefs | would like to say, fisst, that | Wi ‘atin eal sanaltarban 
palat have observed in my encounters wih i ots 
People about their religious life and, ae etary? 
Tegarding popular religion in Zaffarwal villag 


City are applicable to all of the Panjab. 
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PLS. Jammu 


Studies of religion have been carried on by the historians, 
philosophers, and men of literature. While historians have 
desctibed past religions or religions developing over time, 
philosophers have, mostly, tried to interpret the scriptures and 
formulate the principles of various religions, In addition to 
these two streams of thinking, @ third has emerged more 
tecently. This is the one employed by the sociologists and 
social anthropologists who view religion as a social institution, 
a part of the cultural heritage of a society, and so try to under- 
Stand it in relation to the social structure of a society. While 
this method of inquiry has been used to study reli 
parts of India there has been hardly any study made in the Panjab, 
because sociology and social anthropology have been introduced 
@s subjects of study in this part of india only recently. 


Moreover, most studies of religion have discussed it under 
the traditional labels of various ‘isms,’ e.g., Sikhism, Hindusim. 
Islam, etc. ‘Mf, however, religion is to be viewed as a social 
institution, as it is practised by 2 people, then as will be seen 
in this study one cannot employ the traditional \abels in 
describing religion. Nanak, the founder of the Sikh faith, is 
said to have professed after the attainment of the light at 
Sultanpur Lodhi, ‘No Hindu, No Musalman‘ perhaps because he 
realized that these labels did not describe religious realities. 
Today, after observing the contemporary religious scene, One® 


wonders whether one would not be justified in adding ‘No 
Sikh’ to this phrase, 


This paper is based upon observation of the religious 
behaviour of people living in a village just three miles from 
Talwandi Sabo in District Bhatinda inthe Malwa tract of the 
Panjab. This place is called “Guru Ki Kanshi,”" the place of 
learning for the Sikhs. Apart from Guru Nanak and Guru Teg 


Bahadur, the first and the ninth gurus, who visited this place 
for a short time, the tenth guru, 


Guru Gobind Singh, is said to 
have stayed here for over nine tt cree 


months after his career as 4 
warrior had ended. Hence it is called Damdama Sahib. Among 


3 
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the Sikhs itis important as the Fifth Takhat (place from where 
orders were issued to the Sikhs). Through the efforts of the 
late Sant Attar Singha college devoted to training Sikh preachers 
was established here. This college is still managed by his 
followers and about a dozen young pupils get training in 
Rerforming the Path (the recital of the Granth) and Kirtan 
(singing it with musical instruments). The village also has a 
Cantonment of the Nihangs (a sect of warrior Sikhs), a big 
tempie managed by the $.G.P.C. where some relics belonging 
tothe tenth Guru are exhibited, and @ big tank near these 
buildings where tens of thousands of people have their bath at 
Baisakhi. Recital (Kirtan) and interpretation (Katha) of the 
Granth are carried out regularly every day both in the morning 
and in the evening. 


In spite of the fact that the village under study is located 
SO near to this Sikh religious centre, one finds that there is no 
Gurdwara in the village, So there is no question of people 
Visiting it daily or even occasionally. The Adi Granth is placed 
in a small cabin in the village dera, and is taken out by the 
People for ritual purposes on important occasions. Moreover, 
there is no Sikh priest in this village who may interpret the 
teachings of the Gurus to the people. The villagers do not 
Celebrate the birthdays of the Gurus and so rarely come together 
88 a Sangat. Consequently people from different caste groups 
have few opportunities to sit together in panget. (Incidentally 
it was learned that at Talwandi people from lower castes have 
0 sit separately while dining in the /angar.) ee 

Although the five k's are taken as indicators of Sikh identity 
‘ew people in the village do not cut their heir. Those few who 
do not belong to the older generation. The use of other ce 
Kacha, Kangha, Kara and Kirpan (long shorts, iron bangle, com % 
4nd sword) is also uncommon. On the other hand, smoking, 
Which Sikhism strictly prohibits, is quite common; almost every 
One drinks wine, while many take opium and capsules. 

At birth and betrothal hardly any ceremony sp bonne 
@Ccording to Sikh rites; only at marriage is Sikh os ee 
Previously the marriage ceremony was performed aon ie ir 
in accordance with Hindu ritual but under the impact of Sikhism 
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the Granth was substituted for fire. Previously the ceremony 
was performed early in the morning but gradually the time was 
changed to after breakfast, egain under the influence of Sikhism. 
After death, particularly after the death of an elderly person, 
there is often saptahik (Path-recital) of the holy book for seven 
days. On some occasions of special significance, such as the 
birth of ason in a family where male issue is much needed, 
Akhand Path (continuous, uninterrupted recital of the Granth 
for 48 hours) takes place. 


Akhand Path is arranged with the help of a Madhasth 
(middle man) who in this village may be called tepasv/ about 
whom more will be said later. In spite of the efforts of the 
school at Tabwandi, there seem to be few priests trained in 
performing Sikh rituals. The job is therefore performed by 
Brahmans turned Sikh who blend the two modes of worship. 
Thus the person who wants the Path to be performed in 
his house, is required to bring over a hundred items to be 
used as Samagri during the worship, (this list he did not disclose 
\o this researcher) instead of the small number needed in Sikh 
Ceremonies. Madhasth is paid up to a hundred rupees plus three 
sets of clothes and meals during the Akhand Path for the 
services rendered by the Brahman. The Akhand Path is 
performed in the tone which is an apparent blend of Sanskrité 
and Panjabi pronunciation. The same is true of ritual, The 
Gurus forbad arti, saying that nature (the sun, the stars and 
the earth, etc.) are aleady performing it tor the Almighty, but 
here arti is performed around the Granth twice daily using ten 
(representing the ten Gurus) lamps made of wheat flour and 


lit with pure ghee. This and Some other ritual features show 
the blend of the two modes of worship. 


ae in only one God is @ specific characteristic of Sikhism. 
village wwaahic es given below indicates the people in this 

ip God as just one amon ft 
powers mentioned below, a. the :many:eupernatira 


But 
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Baisakh (March, April) on a Tuesday. On Monday food 
consisting mostly of loaves of sweet bread prepared by mixing 
flour, raw sugar and purified butter is cooked. Tuesday morning 
the women of the household take their children to a spot outside 
the village near the pond. They hand over some loaves of 
bread to the wife of the villege bard and make seven piles of 
sand. It is believed that the bigger the pile of sand one makes 
‘the greater the quantity of butter one’s cow or buffalo is 
likely to yield, The ladies then return after taking some water 
from the village pand, some of which they pour out at the 
entrance to the village or house street and the rest they sprinkle 
on the ropes of the animats kept in the house. This worship is 
thus aimed at keeping the cattle free from disease and increasing 
their yield of milk. 


Biberian are the other female deities worshiped by the i 
Women folk. If these deities are annoyed, they ere believed to ! 
{ 


Cause diseases of various types including Chhaye (Shadow); 
Worship is therefore done to please them. On the day of 
Worship the women folk go to the village pond with their 
children and distribute boiled, sweetened rice to them. Some 
whose special desire has been fulfilled leave a he-goat there 
in these deities’ names. Sometimes the oumber of such goats | 
Who roam about unchecked in the fields is as high as a dozen. 
When the Nihangs of Tatwandi heer about this, they take the 
Goats away and eat them. Other villagers who offer he-goats 
simply spill some blood from the goats’ ears, take the goats ! 
back home, and eat them. : 
‘Khetpal’ or the deity of the fields is one of airs 
Celebrated village deities of easter Panjab, LcahenhAie ° 
Poadh area, 11 seems to be the deity of the people who lives 


ince in villages 
in ‘Sidhus’ came here to live, since in vi 
abies by-oiter convenes deity has a well maintained 


inhabited by other communities this 

temple of a apicitle type where worship vise _ ‘Lowaien ae 

with the help of the Brahman, In this ay of its worship i 
temple is dedicated to this deity and on the day (gules (balls 

Women take their children to their fields, offer saritied butter) 2 
made out of flour and raw sugat fried in ol! or puried! Biot) 
to the deity, and distribute these among t : 
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worship seems to be aimed at pleasing the deity of the crops so 
that the people may have a better harvest. 


‘The worship of Gugga ithe snake diety) is again very 
common in this region and in some villages one comes across 
more than one tempie dedicated to this deity. In this village, 
however, this deity has no temple. Its worship tekes place in 
the month of July when sevian (a thread-like boiled preparation 
of flour) ate offered to the deity outside the village and then 
distributed to the children. The worship is apparently intended 
to please the deity in order to protect the family af the worshiper 
against snake bite 


tn this area a tree called jand is atso supposed to incarnate 
some spirits which affect the destiny of the people. It seems 
that this tree is the totem of these people because itis worshiped 
Not only annually but also on such special occasions as marriage. 
{t may be that when this area was a desert (which it was untit 
recently) this tree was the most important source of shad® 
protecting the people from the sun. Hence it became an object 
of worship. Annual worship is carried an by the women folk 
who, accompanied by their children, go to the tree near the 
village pond, tie some threads of white and red colour called 
Mouli to its trunk or branches, spill some mustard oil on the 
trunk of the tree and apply some vermillion on their children’s 
and their own foreheads. Contradictory though it may be, jand 
kapna (the act of cutting of either small jand tree or a branch 
of it) is part of the marriage rituai of these people, Before the 
Marriage party leaves for the girl's house, the bridegroom 
accompanied by women folk goes to some jand tree outside 
the village, goes around the tree seven times and with his sword 
Cuts the tree or its branch in one stroke, 


: It is a test both of the 
bridegroom and of the sword he carries. 


Prana cat of worship is @ Muslim deity called ‘La/fan 
5 ain temple is at Malerkotla a town over seventy 
miles away. It is worshiped by Sikhs as well as by Muslims 
and mostly by women. The worshiper lights a lamp (ehirag) 
every Thursday and distnbutes boiled rice. On that night the 
wane apply mehndi to their hands and sleep on the floor- 
his practice is called Chaki Dhara and is done either to get 
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tid of some disease or to secure some blessing. If some desire 
is fulfitled (for example, a marriage or the birth of a son) the 
devotee wears a blue robe and goes to Malerkotla, . There 
2 drummer beats the drum for the devotee in order to draw the 
attention of the deity. Then the devotes offers a he-goat to 
the deity. 

About half a dozen persons in this village believe in Rabb 
(god). This Rabb is different from the standard omnipotent 
Power called God in different parts of the world. According to 
these people, man becomes Rabb when he learns to create 
harmony in three nerves. The Rabb worshiped by the people 
in this village used to live in a villages near Kotkapura; he died 
4 few years back and a disciple of his occupied his gadd/, The 
followers meet at this place once a year and sing songs (quafies) 
in praise of the Rabb. They do not keep the Granth or any 
other holy book nor do they distribute prashad to the gathering. 
They are free to take wine as it is understood to help create 
harmony in the three nerves. 

The Radhasoami sect is known as Sacha Seuda (true bargain) 
to the people here, It has 2 following of about fifty persons 
from this village. They select their followers. carefully and 
Minors are not allowed to be members. On acceptance asa 
member one is given Nam (some words by the guru which the 
followers recite whenever they are free). If a new disciple 


forgets the Nem, @ specially appointed person in the village 
tells it to him. Once a year the followers meet at Sirsa where 
the guru is also present. They do not keep eee In 
its place they have their own collection of devotional songs. 
On this occasion, which is calied “Sat Sang ie see caren 
free meals (/anger) ate served. People from di aie ara 
Jats, carpenters, Mazhbi, Dhanaka, etc..—have inal 
faith. They are required to abstain from taking meat, wine, 
8ex relations with women other thao their wives. a 
To save cattle from various types of Pesci eee ite 
Rnee a year. On the evening of the day before thé fet ped 
held, a pitcher is filled with a mixture of water aisle Keochi 
‘288/); @ thin hole is bored in the bottom of the preteen 
‘ine of this mixture is drawn around the village. 
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fire is lit within that circle (the people do their cooking before 
that). Mantras are chanted during the night and in the morning 
an image of Hanuman (the monkey god) and some j/antras are 
tied to a long rope and hung on the main road leading to the 
village. A large quantity of water and milk is prepared in huge 
iron pots and some blood obtained by piercing the ear of 4 
young male buffalo is added. Then all the animals are passed 
under that rope end this mixture is sprinkled with the branches 
of a neem tree over all the animals. The people then take the 
water left over 10 their houses and sprinkle it on the ropes of 
their animals. No fire is lit in any house up til! it is announced 
that the ceremony is over, After that everybody takes fire 
from the place where the ceremony was pesformed. 


Popular religious belief is focused not just upon deities 
but upon certain personal as well, Among these the 
Tapasvi commands the greatest respect. He appears to be an 
adherent of the Yog Panth who lives in @ hut outside the 
village. In the month of January, the coldest month of the year, 
he sits under a ja/dhara (waterfall) for forty days. On the first 
day he sits under the jafdhare of one pitcher of water and on 
each day ane more pitcher is added until the fortieth day when 
he bathes under fony pitchers full of cold water early in the 
morning. Similarly in June/July, in the burning heat, he sits 
in between seven fires for forty days. On the first day at noon 
he sits in between seven burning dung cakes. Every day one 
cake is added to each of these seven piles until the fortieth day 


when he sits in between seven piles eac! 
cakes of dung. 


ee h consisting of forty 
'¢ Tapasvi also acts as a madhasth during 4 
Akhand Path 2nd it is he who has @ tong list of things for 


Samagri for this rite. He uses intoxica it 
ints and sui to 
the young people in the village, oe 
i Scns villagers seek to cure complicated diseases with the 
‘Of the chela. No chela lives in this village but sometimes 


en comes from a nearby village. The sufferer offers some 
Srain to the chele and bows before him. While at ‘play's 


moving hi i i. 
fone ae head in a semi-conscious state, the chela tells 
ease the person is suffering from and its cure. The 


cau: i 
se generally is the ‘shadow’ (chhaya) cast by some evil 
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Spirit or tuna done by some one; the cure usually consists either 
ofthe worship of Jandwala, Bibrian, ot Beszan or a feast for 
some Brahman or a non-worldy person. One such scene, 
witnessed by the author at the tomb of some Muslim saint (Pir) 
in another village not far away, occurs every Friday night. tn 
the evening devotional songs are sung for over an hour after 
which the ‘air’ enters the chela, whereupon he starts to ‘play’ 
and beat his body with iron bars. He then calls the person 
suffering from the disease and suggests the remedy which, in 
the two cases observed by the author, was to construct a tomb 
for some elderly person who had died childless. Some of the 
people who do not get cured at such weekly meetings come 
here for annual gatherings, when the che/as from different places 


come, in order to gain the services of a che/a possessed by more 


Powerful ‘air’ 


The death of someone who fails either to get married or to 
have a child is considered harmtut, particularly for women. To 
Please the soul of the deceased, his remains are buried in a 
field under a tree and a heap of earth piled overthem. The 
worship of such places, to which the che/as in this area seem to 
have contributed a lot, involves a practice known as Marhi lipne. 
This is done by women who on days of worship take their 
children to that place and after offering boiled rice to the dead 
distribute it to the children. Marhi lipna is different from the 
Shardhes which is performed to accelerate the speed of the 
departed souls towards heaven. Marhi lipna is done to save 


the issueless 
i i he harm which the souls of 
&y nine or ot In September about half the 


‘or unmarried are supposed to do. ; { 
Village performs the shardhes in which the Brahmans, saints 


and faquirs are fed. Previously the crows were fed banat the 
Brahmans but not now. After the Brahmans have been fed pulses, 


napetebles, Rh, Kah st ny grams a ri aor 
ee anes Hon aks pi of Brahmanical Hinduism. 


Some money. Shardhas show the 
In order to fave ‘oneself from the harmful effects of departed 


Solo to put them 1, 2 ee ea wheter 
fara fehuna (pulling the star). The ge his body. snd'a 
male or female, wesrs no clothes but 
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burning lamp with a sheet of cloth, Then in the darkness of 
night he goes out to a crossing where he places the lamp. He 
is not expected to speak nor is he allowed to look back. Some- 
times he is required to take a cock, some red thread, and other 
things to place at the crossing. Sive Jagauna is another way 
of controlling the souls of the departed and of using them 
either for persona! gains or for harming others. This practice, 
adopted by very few persons, involves chanting some mantras 
by the side of a burning funeral pyre during the night so that 
‘the soul, instead of going to hell or heaven or wherever it is to 


go. is captured and then used by the chanter for the benefit 
of others. 


Mantras form an important part of rural religion They are 
used for various purposes at various occasions; they are expected 
to cure people of such things as snake bite, wasp and bee 
stings, and headaches. So also do superstitions. If a black cat 
‘crosses one’s path when one is going out on some important 
business, it is considered as inauspicious. An empty pitcher 
‘or basket is also considered inauspicious, whereas a bucket 
or pitcher full of water or milk coming from the opposite 
direction is Considered auspicious and a sure sign of success. 
Coming across a fire is unauspicious. if a Brahman, the village 
headman, or an issueless woman comes across one’s path 
when one is going out for some important work, it is considered 
auspicious, Many other such superstitions could be mentioned 


bee ese are sufficient to show that superstition constitutes an 
portant part of the structure of feligion in this village. 


ss Peeing i _Tellgious beliefs and practices found in 
all these beliefs ora 13 00% imolied thet all the villagers share 
bilieahenetrh Practices. However, they do indicate quite 
pro tne cennot be Understood simply in terms of the 
and teachings of relives Oe Cannot just study the lives 
the ocean of a socisty 9 nad scan Gaui 
‘eligiows ite as Bibs adding a few more dimensions to its 
cuted phenomena na ts religion a somewhat more compli- 

- The social sciences focus the researcher's 
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of religion in a village community. This religion is apparently 
a mixture of several currents and cross currents affecting village 
folk. A detailed account or analysis of village religion is 
necessary to arrive at valid generalizations about religion 


as such. 
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THE TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SCHEDULE AT THE 
GOLDEN TEMPLE 


C.S Randhawa 


{tis two a.m, at the Golden Temple: Outside the main 
gate of the Harimandir known as the Darshani Deori or the 
gate of audience about a dozen devotees are sitting in silence 
and an elder is reciting Sukhmani Sahib or the Psalms of 
Bliss, a composition of the fifth Guru, Arjan Dev. in a 
melodious tone. There is absolute quiet all around, A few 
more devotees can be seen sitting here and there in the 
patikarma or the paved area around the sacred tank in silent 
contemplation or reciting their morning prayers. Earlier they 
all have had a dip in the tank and they are now waiting for the 
main gate to open. This gate remains closed for about four to 
tive hours at night and is opened three hours before sunrise. 
In the Sikh scriptures, the last quarter of the night is spoken of 
as Amrit Vela (celestial hours of the morning) and seekers after 
Truth are enjoined to be up and busy themselves in prayer at 
this time. So, depending upon the season of the year, the time 


for the opening of the main gate varies from two a.m, in 
mid-summer to three a.m. in mid-winter. 


Let us again join the devotees outside the Darshani Deori. 
The elder has completed the recitation of the Sukhmeni Sahib 
which takes about an hour, and he is now singing hymns in 
chorus with the devotees. Just before the gate opens, h@ 
starts singing: DARMADE THADE DABARI. TUJH BINU 
SURTI KARAI KO MERI DARSANU DIJAI KHOL) KIWAR. ("7 
utter humility | stand at the gate of your Darbar. But for yOU 
who knows my longings? | beseech you to open the gate and 
rant me audience.) This is a signa! to ali the devotees sitting 
at remote places, and they ali stert towards the gate. At the 
masse time the gate opens end devotees enter the 

‘arimandir, making offerings of prasad, money and flowers: 
09 prasad from the temple priest, they sit dow? 


‘on the carpets and 3 
in the Temple. attend to the kirtans (hymns) now going 2 


The Rhea 
his is the first shift of kitan in the Harimandir and it begins 


36 
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Just as the gate opens. There is no specified subject for this 
early morning hymn singing, but the musicians select such 
Shabads or verses from the scriptures as lay emphasis on the 
Grace of His Name, on inner peace and bliss. The chanting 
goes on ata low pitch because the whole atmosphere at this 
early morning hour is very quiet, and the classical raga adopted 
is conducive to sifent contemplation. This early morning 
Kintan goes on for an hour or so, when the second shift of 
musicians arrives. They start reciting Asa Di War, the special 
compilation which is a part of the regular morning programme in 
all Sikh temples. By this time the number of devotees has 
greatly increased but the atmosphere remains undisturbed. 
At. five a.m: the kirtan halts fora while. Everyone rises for 
the reception of the Holy Granth. it may be mentioned that 
until now the Holy Granth was not displayed in the Aarimandir, 


though the seat is ready. 


The Holy Granth is now brought inan a golden patanquin 
in procession from the Akal Takht where it was taken at the 
end of the previous day's ceremonies. The patanquin is 
Preceeded by trumpeters and conch-blowers. The whole 
Procession approaches, devotees stand up in respect, and at 
the gate of Harimandir the Head Priest places the Granth upon 
his head and brings it to the already prepared seat. 


The priest then begins to uncover the many wrapping 
cloths in which the Granth was placed the previous night. In 
the meanwhile five appointed sevaks rise in turn and chant 
hymns in praise of the first five Gurus. This practice dates back 
to the time when the Holy Granth was first installed in the days 
of Guru Arjan Dev. 8y the time the last of five sevaks has 
Offered his greetings the priest has also removed the last 
Wrapping cloth, Chanting hymns seeking a merciful Hukam or 
directive, the priest opens the Granth at sendom. All is quiet. 
The priest reads from the top of the left hand page. The verses 


Bile for the day. 
ead a directive for conduct 
out then become th to this shabad and several 


Temple specially seeking 
je whole Gurbani 
ofa devotee in 


Much importance is attached 
devotees come to the Golden 
Guidance in their worldly affairs. Although th 
in the Holy Granth deals only with the prayers 
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his spiritual quest, somehow or the other those seeking 
temporal guidance also find some clue which helps them to 
determine their course of action. Later in the morning at a 
special congregation held adjacent to the Golden Temple, 
this shabad is fully ‘paraphrased by a learned priest of the 
temple. 

After the priest has read out the Hukam, kirtan is resumed 
in the Harimandir. At six-thirty a.m. the recitation of Asa Di 
War is completed and alt rise in their seats for the first formal 
Ardas of prayer. From time to time there have been changes 
in the composition of this Ardas and new petitions have been 
added but this regulated prayer is recited in all Sikh temples 
in exactly the same form. This Ardas is not a pert of ihe 
Holy Granth but the first stanza is the composition of the tenth 
Gury, Gobind Singh ji. After the Ardas, all resume their seats 
and the priest again reads out the same Hukam that was read 
out earlier, when the Holy Granth was first opened. 


A Sevadar now reads out the names of those persons who 
have made contributions in perpetuity for the daily distribution 
of prasad in the Harimandir, Incidentally prasad is still being 
offered in the name of the former Sikh rulers Maharajas Ranjit 
Singh, Kharak Singh, Naunihal Singh, and Sher Singh from 
the grants they have made to the Golden Temple. After this, 
prasad is distributed to those present in the Harimandir. A 
word about the distribution of prasad. Although visitors to 
the temple receive prasad at all times, there are two ocasions 


in the day when prasad is specially given out: one in the 
morning and once in the afterncon, 


In the meantime, the third shift of musicians arrives and 
starts kirtan, From now On there is no set or formulated Kirtan. 
The general practice is that the first shabad is sung ina 


classical rage and those following are sung to simple tunes 


The choice of subject is left 


may also quote from the co, 
Bhai Nand Lal ji. ‘shee 
Harimandir. 


hice itions of Bhai Gurdas ji and 
rhe othing else is permitted to be sung in the 
Musicians usually take an aspect of the 
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teachings of the Gurus such as Simran, Bhakti, faith, surrendering 
to the will of the Lord, ete., and during that shift they keep to 
that subject, though even this. is not obligatory. No offering 
of money to the musicians is permitted within the Harimandir. 

Thus in shifts of one and a half hours each, KXirten 
continues until noon when the second formal Ardas is 
offered by the priest while all stand. After the Ardas, prasad 
is distributed. A general cleaning of the temple takes place, 
when sheets are dusted and spread once again. 

Subsequent shifts of musicians then continue with Kirtan until 
five thirty p.m, when Sodar Rehras and Aarti are recited in chorus. 
These comprise the formal evening prayer which is offered in all 
Sikh temples. Xirtan is resumed after the Aarti and carries on 
till nine thirty five p.m., when the Hukam is read for the third 
and last time by the Head Priest on duty. The evening Hukam 
is the shabad taken from the bottom of the left hand page. 
Then the priest recites Kitten Sohale, the obligatory prayer 
before retiring for the night He closes and ceremonially 
wraps up the Holy Granth in the many ornate wrapping-cloths 
°r romalas. When this has been done the musicians on 
duty sing Anand Sahib and ali rise in their seats for the final 
Ardas By the time Ardas has been offered by the priest, the 
Golden palanquin arrives from the Akal Tekht and amid the 
Chanting of hymns in chorus the Head Priest carries the Holy 
Granth to the palanquin on his head. The procession then 
makes its way to the Aka! Takht at an unhurried pace, with 
trumpters and conch blowers in the (ead. When the procession 
has passed through, the main gate is bolted from within. 

At the Akal Takht, the Head priest carries the Guru Granth 
Upstairs, where a suitable resting place has already bean 
Prepared. 4 short prayer is offered, prasad is distributed, and 
the congregation disperses. 

Meanwhile in the Harimandir devotees and sewadars 
Start preparation for the next day’s proceedings. All the 
Carpets and gurries are removed, the floors are swept, washed 
and dried. The carpets and fresh sheets are then spread. 
Severat tayers of rich and orante cloth are laid where the Holy 


Granth is to be placed. Even the canopy overhead is changed 
Floral wreaths are also laid out. By this 


at suitable intervals. 
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time it is nearly three a.m. and the first shift of sewadars 
and musicians arrives. The morning Kirtan is begun. As the 
main gate opens and the first devotees enter, the priest on duty 
gives out prasad. The devotees take places in the shrine and 
the new day's proceedings have bagun. 

What has been described so far is the regular routine all 
the year round. On such special occasions as the birth 
anniversaries of the ten Gurus. the day of the first instalJation 
of the Holy Granth, on festivals like Ofwali and Baisakhi, and 
on the first of every Bikrami month, although the same routine 
is maintained at the Harimendir, ragis or musicians also 
tecit Kirtan and shabads in honour of the particular occasion. 
Iuminations and @ fireworks display are also arranged. 


This much about the Harimendir Sahib itself. There are 
other ceremonies that take place elsewhere in and around the 
Golden Temple. At the Akal Takht, Kirtan of Asa Di War is 
recited daily in the morning and prasad is distributed. On 
Sikh festivals congregations gather here all day long and 
topics such as Sikh politics are discussed, This is, however, 
the only place in the Golden Temple where politics may b® 
discussed. This tradition goes back to the time of sixth Guru, 


Hargobind Sahit, who had to wield the sword in defence of 
social rights. 


Just outside the Golden Temple, dewans are held morning 
and evening in the unenclosed space in front of Guru Ram Das 
Sarai, where a big hall is now being built 
a learned priest explains the mea . 


Every morning 
ning and significance of the 
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lived to serve six Gurus in’ succession and even performed 
their investiture ceremonies. When Guru Hargobind Sahib, 
the sixth Guru, was interned in Gwalior Fort by the orders of 
Jehangir, Baba Budha began the chowki to invoke the 
intercession of the Almighty for the Guru's early release, 
When the Guru returned to Amritsar, he was so pleased with 
this practise that he permitted it to be continued. Since then 
the chowkies go around, maring and evening, and those who 
Participate in them are held in great respect. 

And finally, one of the oldest and most notable of 
Practices that was started by the Sikh Gurus is the Guru 
ka Langar, the free distribution of meals irrespective of caste 
or creed. At the Golden Temple thousands of needy persons 
are served meals daily at mid-day and in the evening, 

The Golden Temple, the holiest of Sikh shrines, has a 
Glorious and colourful history which unfolds itself to the visitor 
in the pageant enacted daily within its precincts. Little wonder 
that people of other faiths do not hesitate to take part in its 


bountiful hospitatity. 
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SOCIAL CORRELATES OF GURDWARA 
PARTICIPATION 


S.L. Sharma 


Sociology of religion offers two approaches to the study of 
religiosity—institutional and attitudinal. The institutional apP- 
roach analyzes religiosity in terms of religious participation in 
institutional settings, ie. church, mosque, temple, gurdwara, 
etc. The attitudinal approach, however, analyzes religiosity 
in terms of the individual's commitment to @ set of norms and 
value orientations, which need not find manifestation in insti- 
tutionalized observances in religious collectivities. Durkheim 
was the first to insist on an institutionat approach insofar as 
he viewed religion as essentially associational in character. 
Following Durkheim many sociologists (Fichter 1964; Yinger 
1957, Demerath 1961, Lenski 1961, Glock and Stark 1965) have 
employed the institutional approach to the study of religiosity: 
On the other hand, Weber initiated a different tradition stressing 
‘the analysis of religion in terms of a set of norms and value 
orientations. Following the Weberian tradition, man 
sociologists (Lynd and Lynd 1929, Hollingshead 1949 
Schnieder end Dombusck 1951, Marty 1959, Herberg 1960, 
Berger 1961, Winter 1961) have utilized the attitudinal approach 


The present exposition is in the tradition of the institutional 
approach to the study of religious behaviour, 


___ Objectives and Hypotheses 
‘The main objectives of this paper are as follows : 


1. To report data on the state of Participation in various 
Gurdwara activities, 


en 2. To identify ‘social correlate: 
. a ae ae the considerations behind participation 
Depending tipon thal aeingcsn Suided the investigation. 


here classified under thee ae they are presented 


s of Gurdwara participation. 
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Demographic 

1. Aged people tend to participate more than the young 
people. 

2, Women tend to participate more than men. 
Familial 
3. People who have a background of religious socialization 
Participate more than those without it. 
Socio-Economic Status 

4. People with low education participate more than those 
with high education. 

5. People with high prestige occupations participate 
More than those with low prestige occupations, 

6. People with high economic status participate more than 
those with low economic status. 

Method 

A random sample of 60 households wes drawn from the 
total number of 271 Sikh households inhabiting Sector 8 in 
Chandigarh. From 30 of the 60 households male respondents 
were chosen and from the remaining 30 female respondents 
were interviewed, This was done with a view to examining the 
'elationship between sex and religious participation, which 
Would not have been possible without taking care of sex in the 


Sample itself. 
Six measures of Gurdwara participation were employed 


in this study. These were frequency of visit. frequency of 
Participation in Gurdwara programmes such as Kirtan, Path, 
Katha and lectures, quality of participation in the above 
Mentioned programmes, committee positions held in Gurdwara, 
Contributions made to financial management of Gurdwara, 
@nd other voluntary services performed for Gurdwara. 
There were various items for each measure with the result 
that each measure was scored from 0-7. A composite score 
was derived by adding up the scores on ali measures 
for each individual. The sample population was then divided 
into three groups on the basis of respondents high or low 
average participation scores. Such a classification of 
"espondents was worked out by taking one standard deviation 


on each end of the score distribution. 
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‘The Data 

Incidence of Participation 

A look at Table 1 makes it clear that one-third of the sample 
population was almost equally divided between those who 
reported visiting 3 gurdwara more than once 3 day and only 
once a day. Similarly, one-third again was nearly equally 
divided between those who professed to visit more than once 
a week and only once a week. Taken together, this suggests 
that two thirds of the total respondents were frequent visitors 
to a gurdwara. The remainder were, by and large, only 
occasional visitors, save one who denied ever having visited @ 
gurdwara. 

Table 1 
Frequency of Visits to Gurdwara 


———— 


Frequency Distribution of 
Respondents 
ar Af 

More than once a day 9 9 
Only once a day 10 i ! 
More than once a week an] 
Only once a week 9 } 20 
More than once a month 4 
Only once a month 3 } 7 
Only on special occasions 13 
Never 1 

TOTAL 60 

As to the par 


ipation in programmes, it is clear from 
Table 2 that of the four programmes generally held in gurdwaras, 
Kirtan and Path were attended more frequently than Kathe and 
fecture. Most of the respondents reported participation 
generally in the capacity of followers rather than of initiators. 

A little tess than 50 percent of the respondents admitted 
that they had not made any contribution towards the financial 
management of a gurudwara during the last one year (October 
1971 to October 1972). An amusing feature of Table 3 is 
that as the amount of contribution goes up, the number of 
contributors goes down. As for the service performed for a 


ails. 
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gurdwara, 27 out of 60 professed to having performed one or 
more services for a gurdwara. 
Table 2 
Frequency of Participation in Gurudwara Programmes 


Frequency Programmes ! 
Kirtan Path Katha Lecture 4 
' 


More than oncea day 3. hie u jos 


Once a day 13 15 { 

More than once aweek 12 7 } ra H 

Once a week 7 }ro ef? H 

More than once a month 3 } jot } Se 13 i 

Once a month 1 5 t 
Onty on special occasions 16 cS) 27 26 
Never 5 6 7 21 

t 

Total 60 60 60 60 | 

Table 3 i 

i 


Frequency of Participation by Contribution. 


Distribution of 
Respondents. 


Contribution to Management 
Of Gurdwara (In Rupees). 


90-49 

50-99 

100-199 

200-499 

500 & above. ‘ 
No Contribution. 


Classified by degree of over-all participation, it is evident 
from Table 4 that as many as 44 out of 60 respondents were 
Medium participants. 11 respondents fell - the category et \ 
low participants and even fewer, that is §, in the category o! 
high participants. Thus, medium participants are over 


'epresented in the sample. 
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Table 4 

Respondents by Degree ot Participation. 

Degree of Participation Distribution of 
respondents 
Low Ww 
Medium 44 
High 5 
ee 
Total 60 


Correlates of Participation 


It is notable in Table 5 that while the number of low parti- 
cipants systematically declines as we proceed fram the young 
to the old age categories, the number of high participants 
registers a rise in that order. This suggests that age has 
something to do with gurdwara participation. But the 
relationship is not statistically significant, as is revealed by 
chi-square value which is not significant at -05 level 


Table 5 
Participation by Age 
a ee 

Age Structure Low Medium High Total 
Young (15-34) 6 6 7 12 
Middle aged (35-54) 3 16 2 21 
Old (55 & above) 2 22 3 a7 

Total 11 44 5 60 


xt value=7-678 
(Not significant at 5%) 

Inspection of the figures in Table 6 suggests that sex is 
cosrelated with gurdwara panticipation. This is well attested 
by tne chi-square value of 8-47 which is significant at 05 level: 
But the direction of this relationship is not the same aS 
postulated. Rather, it is inverse. Males were found to be high 
Participants and females low. {t is, indeed, curious to note this. 
For it runs counter to the popular impression that famales tend 
to participate in religious activities more than males. 
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Table 6 
Participation by Sex 
Sex Participation Total 
Low Medium High 
Mates 4 21 5 30 
Females 7 23 = 30 


5 60 


PA I les Se 
Total 11 44 
an Oe I — = 


x*=8'47 (Significant at 5 percent) 

The hypothesized relationship between background of 
feligious socialization and degree of gurdwara participation is 
Net confirmed, as is clear from tbe insignificant chi-square 


value mentioned in Table 7. 


Table 7 

Participation by Background of Religious Socialization. 
Background of Reli- Total 
Sious Socialization Participation 

Low = Medium High 

Low 3 8 = 1 
High 8 36 5 4g 

Total 1 44 5 60 


x?=1177 (Not significant) 

A statistically significant relationship is found between 

education and religious participation (Table 8). The chi-square 

Value for this relationship is significant as .05 tevel. The 
‘lationship is inverse, as anticipated. 


Table 8 , 
Participation by Education 


Education Participation Total 
Low Medium High 
Witerate ae 4 1 4 ° 
Low = 16 i a 
Medium 6 16 3 4 
High 5 8 a 
Total 1 44 5 60 


X? =21.86 Significant at 5% 
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Neither occupational prestige nor income is related to 
gurdwara participation. The chi-square value for each, as 
shown in Tables 9 and 10, is not significant at .05 level, 

Table 9 


Participation by Occupational Prestige. 


SE 


Occupational Participation 

Prestige categories Low Medium High _—Total 

No Occupation. * 8 24 _ 32 

Low 1 3 a 4 

Medium - "1 4 15 

High 2 6 1 9 
Total 1 44 5 60 


SS .-s $ 


X*=4.6219 (Not significant at .05 level). 
*For calculating X® the category ‘no occupation’ was not 


considered. 
Table 10 
Participation By Income. 
Income Participation Total 
Low Medium High 
No Income* a 24 - 31 
Low 3 10 3 16 
Medium == 8 2 10 
High 1 2 - 3 
Total 1 a4 5 60 
2= 4.31 Not significant. 
“For calculating X* the category of ‘no Income’ was not 
considered. 


Considerations of Participation 
It is clear from Table 11. that the majority of respondents 
reported religious considerations for their 
gurdwara activities. More respondents am 
motivated by a desire to make life in this wi 
Meritorious than those who Participated wit! 


participation in 
jong them were 
orld virtuous and 
h a view to taking 
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tare of life hereafter. Extra-religious considerations were also 
advanced by quite a few respondents (23). Such respondents 
were almost equally divided between those who participated out 
of desire to improve their materiat well-being and those who did 
so for a status advance by joining the company of people of 
high status. There hardly seems to be any relationship between 
considerations influencing participation and degree of partici- 
bation as is clear from the dispersal of respondents by degree 
of participation and categories of consideration. 


Table 11 
Distribution af Respondents by Considerations of Participatio 
Considerations Participation Total 


Low Medium High 


1. For taking 1 21 1 23 
Reli- care of life Sa 
gious hereafter 
2. For being 3 28 4 35 
virtuous in 
this life 
Extra 3, Forimproving 1 9 1 11 
Reli- material lot. 23 
sious 4, Forjoining — 10 2 12 


the company 
of peopie of 
one’s status. 


Total 5 68 8 gi* 


*N is more than 60 because some respondents reported more 
than one consideretion. 
Findings and Implications san 

If it is assumed that those with low scores on participation 
are non-participants and those with medium and high scores are 
Participants, it will be in keeping with the facts to remark that 
the majority of Sikhs were fairly responsive to gurdwara partici- 
Pation, This observation is significant in a number of ways. 
'n the first place, it suggests that Sikhism is a Congregational 
feligion. Secondly, if gurdwara participation is any measure of 
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community orientation, Sikhism is net merely a faith but also a 
community of followers. Thirdly. as compared with various 
Hindu faiths, the incidence of shrine participation is more 
pronounced in Sikhism. Finally, it is somewhat surprising to 
find unimpaired continuity of the tradition of gurudwara 
participation in Chandigarh—a modern city. This only shows 


that religious institutions and practices can and do co-exist 
with modernity. 


To switch over to correlates, the data indicate that sex and 
education were significantly, although inversely related with 
the degree of gurdwara participation; age seemed to stand ina 
positive, although not statistically significant, relationship to it; 
and early religious socialization, occupational prestige, and 
income position were not in any way associated with the degree 
of gurdwara participetion. Put differently, our hypothesis 
about education is confirmed, about sex needs reformulation, 
and about other variables rejected. Thus, the rank of participants 


was characterized by advanced age, preponderance of males, 
and low level of education. 


Some comments are in order on the correlates. The finding 
that males were greater participants then females is not easy 
to account for, if anly because it is contrary to popular 
expectations. One possibility is that it is peculiar to the universe 
of this study. If so, itcan be explained in terms of the urban 
setting of the universe of this study. One may argue that the 


findings would have been different had the universe of study 


been a village. As such. the urban setting of the study 


may have something to do with the underrepresentation of 
females among the participants. Another Possibility is that it is 
characteristic of gurdwara participation in general. On @ 
general level, 8 socio-historical explanation can be ventured, It 


is @ fact of history that Sikhism, in the course of its development, 
has banked on mascu! 


as b ‘ulinity. The rise of a martial tradition in 
Sikhism eventuated its reliance on males, sa much so that Sikh 


males were made to bear a distinctive look. Naturally then, Sikh 
males can be expected to be 


more concerned with the 
gurdwara—a symbol of their a 


collective unity—than Sikh 
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females. That is what accounts for the greater male partici- 
pation in gurdwara activity, 

The finding of an inverse relationship between education 
and gurdwara participation is understandable in view of the 
fact that education is expected to sharpen the critical faculty 
and analytical understanding of those who are exposed to it. 
Alternatively, this finding affirms that education is, in some 
measure, playing such a role indeed. 

With regard to motives of gurdwara participation, it is 
interesting to note that not all the respondents participated out 
of spiritual considerations. An impressive segment of the sample 
Population acknowledged material considerations in their parti- 
Cipation in gurudwara programmes. The material considerations 
do not only refer to praying to God for materia! prosperity; they 
also mean crude material gains which result from the contacts 
developed through gurdwara participation. At least five 
respondents reported such material gains from gurdwara 
Participation as admission of a son to Engineering College, 
Promotion from the rank of ordinary soldier to that of officer, 
getting scarce commodities with ease. This shows how religious 
affiliations are manipulated for materia} status advance. 


The author wishes 10 record his thanks to Miss Jagdeep for her 
collactlon, 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE i 
FRIDAY PRAYER IN MUSLIM LIFE 


G. Adelphi 


To understand fully the significance of the Friday Prayer in 

Muslim tife one must first understand what is meant by prayer. ' 

Prayer, as the Muslim understands it, is an unconditional sub- 

mission of the self to the Supreme Being; it includes a sense of 

faith in the highest power, a sense of humility in God's presence, 

u a feeling of repentence for sins of omission, and commission and 

hope for mercy. In prayer the mind and spirit. should soar high 

above and words should emanate from the innermost recesses of 

the heart. One can approach God and converse with Him in i 

prayer; it is only through prayer that the veil between man and | 

God can he lifted. The final stage of prayer is the merging of the ! 
self and God when one’s will is put under the will of God. The 
Qur'an therefore teaches, “Verily my prayer and all my sacrifices, 

my life and my death are all of Gad, the Lord of the universe”. i 
(Q.6;163). The prophet of Islam once taught : “(The best 

action) is that thou worship God as if thou didst see Him; for if | 

thou dost not see Him, yet He sees thee.” (Muslim, The Book of i 

Faith). Prayer is necessary not because God requires it, but | 
because man needs it for his salvation, welfare, and perfection. 

There is a constant clash between flesh and soul; if the soul is { 

not made strong, the flesh will gain the upper hand and lead | 

‘one to destruction. The Qur'an says, “Prayer keeps a man away H 

from evil and impurities‘ (0.29:45) 

| 

| 

| 

i 


The institution of prayer is found in all religions but Islam 
claims to add new meaning to it, According to Islamic teaching, 
the object of worship and prayer is The Only One and Absolute 
God. There is nothing in nature fit for worship. The entire 
universe is for the service of man who was made to be the lord 
over creation, but man is made primarily for the service of God ' 
the creator. Isfam supplies spiritual food to the soul daily not i 
only once but five times, and not arbitrarily but at fixed times. | 
In Isisure and in business, in peace as well as in war, in towns ' 
and in villages, on sea or land, anywhere under the canopy of ! 
the sky 9 Muslim must sureender himself in prayer before his | 
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maker. In the daily life of a Muslim prayer is his first and last 
duty. In order to remember God and seek contact with Him, the 
Qur’an has this advice : “Surely | am God, and there is no deity 
but [, therefore serve Me, and keep up prayer for my remember- 
ance’” (0.20;14); “Certainly the rememberance of Atiah is the 
greatest (virtue)”’ (0.29;45). The rememberance of Allah means 
to remember His mighty power, grace, bounty, mercy, forgive: 
ness, rewards and gifts—as well as one’s own weakness. 

Of the Friday Prayer the messanger of God said, “Verily 
Jumvah (Friday) is a day which God has made a festival for you” 
(Trad'tion, Malik, Ibn Majah). “If a man dies on Friday he will be 
saved from the punishment of the grave’ (Ahmad, Tirmidi). 
Several other great rewards have been promised in the Hadith 
(Muslim Traditions) about the divine service on Friday which 
commences on the previous night and ends with sunset. Accor- 
ding 10 tradition there is an hour in which any prayer of a Muslim 
is accepted and refuge is granted if asked, According to auth- 
entic Muslim tradition it was Friday when the Verse of Perfection 
{The Qur'an, 5;3) was revealed. It is also said that the sun first 
rose on Friday; it was on Friday that Adam was created, admitted 
in Paradise, taken out therefrom and his repentence accepted, 
and died. It is on Friday that the hour shal! come to pass when 


the trumpet shail blow and the Swoon and resurrection shall 
take place, (Ahmad). 


The Friday Prayer 


Friday prayer takes the place of the afternoon prayer. It 
contains two Bak’eh (2 section of the Muslim prayer) and is 
always performed in congregation. It is obligatory upon ell 
Muslims except those who are women, slaves and young 
boys—although all of them (including women) ate allowed 10 
Join the congregational prayer on Friday. The prophet once 
said that “Whoso gives up three Friday Prayers by way of 
negligence, his heart will be sealed” (Abu Daud, Tirmidi, 1b" 
Maja and Nasai}. He once also ordered that “Houses of 


those who remained behind i 
burned off” (Muslim). ee eee 


< ieio actually starting for the Friday Prayer a Musiim 
cut his nails, shave off objectionable hair, cleanse his 
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teeth, and take a bath. The prophet said that whoever takes a 
bath on Friday, puts on his best clothes, and applies perfume 
if available, comes to the Friday Prayer without treading upon 
the necks of others (in the mosque), then prays as God has 
prescribed for him and keeps silent from the time when the 
Imam (the prayer-leader in a mosque whose example is followed 
while praying) comes out until the prayer is over will receive 
Katfarah (expiation of his sins) for what he has done since the 
previous Friday (Bukhari). 


Before a prayer begins, the Imam (leader) delivers the 
Friday Sermon addressing the whole congregation on the 
spiritual conduct of their lives as well as on their duties towards 
God and towards their fellow beings in particular and towards 
God’s creation in generat, The Imam is supposed to discuss 
the current problems of the Ummah (Muslim community) and 
their religious solutions. Khutbah (the sermon) is primarily 
meant to direct the congregation towards God and His apostles; 
it is also to remind them once every week of the transitory 
nature of this world, of everlasting rewards in the life hereafter, 
and of other live issues facing the community. The language 
of the sermon must be that of the congregation. The four 
exceptions Kafimah (the short form of the creed: There is no 
deity but God; Muhammad is the apostle of Gad’), the verses 
of the Quran, Safat (Blessings upon the prophet), and Glori- 
fication of God and Praises must be said in a prescribed and 
set form in Arabic. Silence must be observed by the audience 
during the sermon. “He who comes first is entitled to sit in 
the front rows as there is no reserved place allowed in the 


place of worship for the rich and poor, for clergy and laity (Abu 
Daud), 


Prayer is preceded by the Adan (a loud call to prayer). A 
Muslim performs his ablution and then joins the congregation 
in the mosque. After the sermon he stands upright with his 
face towards the Kaba at Mecca. During the course of the 
Prayer certain postures are assumed, Firstly the worshipper 
says, “Allah-u-akbar"’ (God is most great) and raises his hands 
to the height of his shoulders and then places them below his 
navel. Standing in this position he listens to what is recited by 
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the mam, Then at prescribed intervats he utters the Takdir 
(God is most high), bows and prostates himself twice touching 
his forehead to the ground. This completes one Aekah (each 
complete portion of the prayer). He again stands upright and 
goes through this process a second time. At the conclusion of 
the second Rakah he sits upon his heels placing both hands 
upon his thighs. Then, after reciting the Praises, he testifies 
that Muhammad is the servant and messanger of God 
and asks blessings from him and his descendents as well as 
for Abraham and his descendents. Then, turning his face towards 
his right and left, he gives salutations and concludes the 
prayer with a very beautiful gesture. Raising his hands to 
heaven with palms upturned, he offers up a supplication with 
the whole congregation and then draws his hands over his face 


and breast as if to convey the blessing received to every part 
of his body, 


The Objects of the Friday Prayer 


The Friday Prayer is a practical demonstration of equality- 
All differences of rank, colour and creed are buried as alt 
Muslims stand shoulder to shoulder before their Lord and 
Maker—the king along with his poorest subject, the rich Muslim 
gorgeously dressed along with a street beggar in rags, the 
proud learned along with the illiterate, masters along with their 
slaves and servants, teachers with students, superiors with 
their subordinates. There are no cushions for the rich, no 
chairs for the middle class, no stools for the poor and black; 
instead, Muslims try to appeer as one unit before one God. In 
short, an atmosphere of brotherhood, equality and love totally 
different from the world of strife, Struggle. patty jealousies, 
and emnities prevails in this congregational prayer. This 
practicat training in love and equality Provides the Muslims with 
guiding principles for conduct in the world outside, Thes® 
doctrines would remain @ dead letter were they not put into 
Practice five times in daily prayers and in the Friday Prayer. 

This congregational prayer is a mighty force for the unifi- 
cation of the human rece. It gathers Musi 
fixed time to pour their hearts out before 
opportunities to exchange their views, 


lims at one place at a 
their God. They have 
to discover ways of 
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solving their problems, to embrace one another after burying all 
their differences and so create an atmosphere of good wil! and 
cooperation. In the mosque ail Muslims put their heads 
together on a footing of complete equality on questions 
concerning the welfare of the community; there decisions are 
arrived at on politics, finance, defence, education, religion, 
and all sorts of problems. For this reason Muslims require no 
separate council houses, educational or other institutions. 

Friday Prayer teaches that sermons are necessary to bring 
the dead mind to life, especially by reciting Quranic verses and 
the teachings of the prophet. It teaches that God is equally 
approachable by all men, that there is no need of any inter- 
mediary between God and man. There is no distinction in 
\slam between the clergy and the laity as no one body is 
spacially favoured except for piety. Friday Prayer teaches 
Muslims that they as one body shall follow one leader in all 
their affairs. Whenever the leader commands they are to obey 
with unquestioning submission. It teaches reverence for 
superiots. The movements prescribed in the Prayer are 
embodiments of humility and reverence. From this servants 
learn how to show respect to their masters, a son to his 
parents, a subordinate to his officer, and a worshipper to his 
God—with the exception that bowing and prostrations are 
reserved only for God, the Highest. Moreover, the Friday 
Prayer teaches Muslims punctuality, readiness and discipline in 
all their daily work. 

The Friday Prayer teaches Muslims bodily exercise and 
military disciptine. All have to bring all the timbs of their bodies 
into action. All soldiers of God must stand side by side in 
Straight ranks with feet close and hands down. At the signal, 
“All-urakbar,” given by the commander all simultaneously raise 
their hands up to their ears and then place them just below their 
chests, Then at the signal of the commander all must bow 
down simultaneously and again stand up erect. With the third 
command they prostrate themselves keeping the centres of their 
bodies straight above the ground and placing their weight upon 
their hands and knees, At another command alt must stand up. 
Thus the movements in prayer are like a military drill, sufficient 
to frighten the enemy of Islam. 
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Friday Prayer teaches concentration of mind. The wor- 
shipper is to think of nothing in prayer but God, His power, His 
glory. His mercy and kindness towards human beings and parti- 
cularly towards him. The prophet of Islam, when once requested 
to teach conceming the best action, replied, “It is that thou 
worship God as if thou didst see Him, or as if thou dost not see 
Him, yet He sees thee” (Mustim). Friday Prayer helps Muslims to 
cultivate cleanliness. {t is compulsory for the worshipper to wash 
and take ablution called Wudu. Both teeth-cleansing and a 
complete bath from the impurities of sexual intercourse have 
been strongly recommended by the prophet. Clothes and places 
of prayer must be kept clean and free from ali impurities. Such 


external purification is, however, but a prelude to the inner 
purification of one’s heart and soul, 


Friday Prayer provides a standard by which the pious and 
the sinners may be distinguished because the pious attend 
while the sinners do not. The Qur'an declared, “The prayer Is 
@ very heavy thing but for those who are pious’ (Q.2;45). This 
is of immense vatue in helping one judge the nature, character 
and conduct of the men of his locality and so avoid being 
deceived in business or other affairs of the worldly life. It also 
helps greatly in establishing close friendships and healthy social 
relations, The cumulative effect of meeting with the people of 
the area for religious purposes is the promotion of healthy 


social relations. It draws together men of various temperaments 
and cements friendship between them. 


Finally, the Friday Prayer reminds one of his duty towards 
God and towards his fellows. Therefore the spirit of prayer must 
always be maintained. The Qu‘ran says, 


God and nothing else” (Q. 22; 37). 
“Allah looks only to your hearts, 
and external actions.” 


“Only piety will reach 
The prophet of Islam said, 
deed not to your offerings 
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CHRISTIAN SUNDAY WORSHIP IN A PUNJABI 
VILLAGE 


Maqbul Caleb 


The Christian Institute of Sikh Studies is at present 
conducting a study of Christian Sunday worship in the villages 
and tawns of the Punjab in order to discover what the form 
and content of Sunday worship is and how it is related to the 
needs of the Christizn people. This paper is a part of ‘that 
larger study. It is based on data gathered by attending 
worship and interviewing the Christians present at one particular 
village church on four consecutive Sundays, The form of this 
church's worship can be considered typical of Protestant 
worship in Punjabi villages, as there is a degree of “Punjabiness’’ 
common to Christian worship in all villages, even though there 
may by some variation along denominational lines. 


The Setting 

The village is situated at a distance of twa miles from the 
town of Dhariwal in Gurdaspur district, the district with the 
highest concentration of Christians in the state. The Christians 
in this area orignally belonged to the Chuhra, Chamar, and 
Mazhabi Sikh communities. They embraced Christanity during 
the various mass conversion movements which began as early 
as the 1880's. Almost ali of them are illiterate. The men 
work as part-time labourers on the the farms and in the nearby 
town of Dhariwal, The women and young girls, besides 
doing housework, look after the cattle of the village landowners 
and make cow dung cakes for fuel. During the harvest season 
whole families work in the fields in return for grain which 
helps to sustain them for a few months. Young boys and 
girls as a rule join the local village primary school with the 
intention of educating themselves, but leave after a few years 
to take up cattle grazing or part-time work in the village. In 
short, the Christians in this village are typical of rural Christians 
io other parts af the Punjab; socially and economically they 
they are a “backward” community. 


_ The church stands in the Christian section of the village. 
It is the only brick building there, surrounded by the mud 


ng 
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houses of the Christians, {t is approximately 40 feet long and 
20 feet wide. Its walls are roughly constructed and in places 
appear to be uneven; ut their base they are in a state of slow 
decomposition, the effect of saltpetre in the soil. The roof of 
the church is flat with a brick border all along its outer edges. 
Just above the main door there is a broken down wooden 
cross leaning to one side as the bricks to which it is attached 
have become loose The east and west walls of the church 
each have two windows and most of the window panes are 
broken. Sparrows cen be seen flying though them to their 
their nests inside the church. The ceiling has sprung many 
leaks with the result that mud plaster has begun to fall off; on 
other parts of the walls the leaking water has left a muddy 
trail, At the north end of the church there is an old table 
covered by a silken white table cloth with a silver border and 
@ large silver cross in front. The only Other furnishings in the 
church are @ chair for the pastor and a tom durrie (rug) on the 
mud floor. 

During our visits to this church the service of worship did 
not once begin at the scheduled time. On the first three 
‘Sundays there was a delay of one-half to one and a half hours: 
on the fourth Sunday. however, the service began only five 
minutes fate, This was because the pastor had to conduct 
another service in 4 neighbouring village three miles away and 
then cycle to this one, Only when the pastor actually reached 
the church were the people informed of his arrival and this 
caused further Gelay. Both the pastor and the people were 
unhappy with this state of affairs; they told us that this 


difficulty could be removed only wh i 
pastor. en they had a resident 


for the four Sundays was as follows the average attendance 
Men—7 
Women—4 
Youth (boys)—g 
Youth (girls}—12 
Chitdren—12 
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These figures show that the congregation consisted largely 
of young boys and girls under 20. We did not find out why 
this was so. However, we did try to find out why people 
came to church and what they expected to gain by attending 
worship through interviewing some of them after the warship 
service each Sunday. For this purpose we used a fixed 
interview schedule with multiple choice questions. Our findings 
are given below according to age and sex. 


Inthe under 20 age group all the men said that their 
main reason for coming to church was to worship God; half of 
them said that their second reason was to participate in the 
whole life of the church. As for as blessings they expected 
to receive by coming to church, all males gave first preference 
to shanti (peace of mind) and most gave second preference to 
gian (knowledge). Of the women in this age group we 
interviewed, half said their main reason for coming was to 
worship God while the other half gave Christian duty as their 
main reason, As far as blessings they expected to receive, 
all said they expected to receive shanti and mukti (salvation) 
came second on their list. 


In the 20-40 age group ail the men gave Christian duty 
tirst and then worship as their reasons. The men expected to 
be blessed with shakti (power) and 2 The women is this 
group gave worship and Christian duty first and second 
preference; they expected to receive shakti and mukti. Wa 
found the answers from this age group illuminating. In this 
age group all those we interviewed, except one, were married 
men and women with families. Keeping in mind the poverty, 
low social status, and traditional conservative outlook of the 
village Christians, we found 1! age group be to facing the 
greatest amount of “pressure’’ as indicated by their answers. 
Goth the men and women were conscious of their Christian 
duty and were seeking strength and knowledge to fulfill their 
social and family obligations. 


In the over-40 age group we found that both the men and 
the women came to church for worship. There was a divergence, 
however, in their second reason. The men said they came to 
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meet their Christian friends while the women came because it 
was their Christian duty. While the men expected to receive 
shanti, the women hoped for shukti and then. shenti. Thus for 
this group, the Sunday worship serves an important social 
function for the men, while for the women it serves the same 
functions as for women in the younger age groups. 


A Description of the Worship Service 


It was well passed the time announced for the service. The 
people were still coming in twos and threes. As they came in 
they took off their shoes outside the church door. The men and 
women sat in separate groups on the floar.. The women covered 
their heads with a veil or chunni while the men sat bare-headed. 
There was quite a lot of noise in the church; some people were 
talking, the children were wandering about, and babies were 
crying. 

The pastor started the service with an opening prayer in 
which he asked God for His blessing upon the people and’ for 
a tuly reverent spirit during worship. Then followed a Punjabi 
zaboor of psaim.* One of the men in the congregation led the 
singing and the rest of the congregation soon joined in, The 
singing was accompanied by a harmonium, a dhol (drum) and 
and a chimta (an instrument with circular pieces of metal similar 
to those. ofa tamborine used for beating time). The people clap- 
ped their hands in time with the dhol. Each verse of the 2ab00r 
was sung twice with great enthusiasm and the whole church 
tesounded with the singing, In fact during the course of the 
singing, it eppeared as if a new spirit had been enfused into the 
congregation. This was apparent from al 
and clapping of hands, 
a quarter of an hour. 


f li the swaying of heads 
The singing of the zaboor went on for 
Here are a few verses of zaboor 111. 
Chorus + Tusin 9200 sunna - gaco sunna tusi Aub ih 
1, Suchian thee toli which dil nal gawaan sume 
mai rub thee. una sunawan 
2. Kum khuda de ut hein vueiday - quaret ; 
5 © theean © thee saef lubdi 
eg then de subbon jalali o thee suchiai 


Chorus : Sing praises to the Lo, 
the Lord. "d- All of you sing praises tO 
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4, In the company of the truthful | will sing out with my 

whole heart the praises of the Lord. 

2. The works of the Lord are very great - his power and 

majesty are clearly to be seen. 

3. All the works of his hands are glorious and his truth 

endures for ever. 

Then followed a tesson from the Bible. Lessons vary from 
week to week throughout the year, sometimes according to a, 
fixed calendar of Sundays and sometimes according to the 
preference of the pastor. On one particular Sunday the pastor 
read from the Gospel of John, the first twelve verses of chapter 
ten, which is Jesus’ parable of the shepherd and the sheep. 
Jesus identified himself both as the good shepherd and as the 
door through which the sheep go out to pasture and in to be 
saved. The pastor read each word with much emphasis. 


After the lesson there was some more singing. This time 
the pastor invited a group of men in the congregation to sing a 
qwali (a type of song sung by a group of men, one of whom acts 
as leader by first singing the lines which the others then repeat). 
At first the lines were sung at a slow pace, but soon the singing 
gathered momentum and became louder and more emotional. It 
seemed that the words of the qwali were making a deep 
impression on the singers. They clapped their hands in rhythm 
with the dho/ and swayed theit heads from side to side almost 
in ecstasy. The congregation responded by also joining in the 
clapping. The qwa/i came to anend when the leader slowed 
down the pace of the singing and the last lines’ were repeated 
again, 

At this point another middle-aged man in the congregation 
started collecting the offering from the people. He passed a 
brass thafi (plate) around to everyone. The people dropped their 
coins into the plate and a few women offered grain tied in small 
bags. (We did not notice anyone putting in a rupee note.) 
When the plate had gone around to everyone, it was handed to the 
pastor who stood facing the people, took the plate, placed it on 
the table with the silver cross, and blessed the offerings with 
a short prayer. After this he started his sermon. 


Of the two hours given to Sunday worship, the sermon took 
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an average of fifty minutes. For this reason alone, it would be 
the central feature of the worship service. While the scriptural 
texts on which the sermon was based changed each Sunday, 
the same general theme, “come to Jesus”, underlay all the 
sermons we heard in this church, On one Sunday the pastor 
preached on John 10:7 “I am the door of the sheep’ from the 
lesson mentioned above. This sermon is typical nat only in its 
central theme but also in its use of exclusively Biblical illustra- 
tions and absence of illustrations drawn from the lives of this 
of other congregations. 


The pastor introduced the main theme of his sermon by 
first telling the people that the words ‘door’ or ‘gate’ were 
frequently used in the Bible in a religious sense. Entering 
through a door or gate often signified entry into a life of closer 
fellowship with God. On the other hand, because of man’s 
rebellion and sin, the doors leading to God's presence were 
often found shut. He gave some Biblical examples of this. 
Adam, due to his refusat to obey God's command, was turned 
out of the Garden of Eden and its gates were forever closed to 
him. Noah shut the door of his ark and would not allow the 
pleasure-foving and sinful people to enter it, The five laz¥ 
virgins in Jesus’ parable (Matthew 25) were not prepared for 
the bridegroom; they were out getting oil for their lamps when he 
Game and found the door to the wedding feast shut. The pastor 
told the people thet there is only one door through which we 
oh ned nto God's presence and that door is Christ. The 
ce pele the people of God, were the sheep and Christ was 

rough which the sheep entered the sheepfold far 

ae and rest. The pastor said that Christ gave the example 

tore tae Teli us that he is our helper, He opens the door 

at the doors of the hen tr of ay Coen aay Chats knocking 

will entec’ and live ‘arts of many people; if they let him in, he 
ive in communion with them, 
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would enter into His presence and live in close fellowship with 
Him. The pastor then invited the people to join with him in tne 
Lord's Prayer. 


Next the pastor announced that the service on the following 
Sunday would also start at 12 noon.s -There were no other 
announcements, thus suggesting that the sole activity of this 
church was Sunday worship. After this announcement the 
congregation sang another zaboor ana the service came toa 
close with the benediction or blessing given by the pastor. 


Some Conclusions 


As stated at the outset, the aim of this study was an 
‘examination of the form and content of village Christian Sunday 
worship and its relationship to the needs of the Christian 
people. We noted that many aspects of this worship were 
strongly influenced by Punjabi village culture—the timing of 
worship, taking off shoes outside the church, the separation of 
the men from the women, the noise and informality of worship, 
the music and musical instruments. Only the architecture of the 
church building, the particular sequence or order in which the 
various parts of the worship service occured, and the fact that 
men worshipped bare-headed might be considered non-Punjabi 
—although it would not be quite correct to call these 
“western” either. 


With regard to the content, the substance of worship, it 
‘was found that only the males in the under-20 age group and 
the females in the 20-40 age group liked the sermon better 
than any other part of the service; all the others preferred the 
singing and the prayers. This would suggest that the sermon 
was not as important to the villagers as the time allotted to it 
would suggest; perhaps also that it gave them less of the 
shanti or shukti ar mukti they were looking for than did other 
parts of the service, This conclusion is further corroborated by 
the answers to our question, “Do you think that God was telling 
you something through the sermon today ?, which turned out 
in every case to be rather non-sensical. Looking at the content 
af worship as a whole, the singing of the zaboors and the qwa/i 
as well as the sermon and prayers did combine to provide the 
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worshippers with a spiritual “message”, but they could not 
articulate what that message was. 


In order to determine how relevant this “message” was to 
the actual human situation, to the day to day needs and 
problems of the people, we asked them to name some of the 
problems they were facing. Their most common answers in order 
of frequency were : poverty; shortage of pastors—we woutd 
like a resident pastor; and disunity in the church, there being too 
many denominations. They also said that the Church was not 
helping them in any way in solving these problems. Perhaps 
the villagers do not expect the Church, particularly in its 
worship, to do this, But if the information provided in this 
paper is at all reliable, then the Church in its Sunday worship is 
either not taking poverty and its concommitant problems into 
account in any way or it is simply providing a kind of therapy 
(shanti, muktiy which makes poverty bearable, 


NOTES 
1, Clarence 0, MeMullen, John C.B. Webster, Maqbul C: The 
Amritsar Diocese ; A Preliminary Survey \Batale: Christian Institute 
of Sikh Studies, 1973), p. 32. 
2 Zaboors are translations of the Psalms which were set to mete to make 
‘them singable by the Rev. mem ul Din Shahbaz during the 1880's and 


1890's, These were set to tunes which were common among the village 
people. 


3. In most Protestant churches this time 


is utilized for giving information 
about the verious church related a: eiingl, Inferese 


4. Tho Amritsar Diocese. p.p.55 and 58. 
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S DIMENSION 
OWARD A STUDY OF THE RELIGIOU: 
E OF POPULAR ART IN BATALA 


James B. Swain 


In this paper | want to say why @ study of popular art in 
and around Batala would enrich our understanding of popular 
religion, and then | would like to suggest how such a study 
might be done. By ‘popular art’ | mean works of plastic and 
graphic art made or reproduced for mass consumption; and by 
‘popular religion’ | mean the beliefs of the people, that unexami- 
ned body of tradition in each individual who is Soyal to a particular 
religious community, or toa secular community which, like a 
nation or political party, may demand a commitment of faith. 


| first became interested in popular art in Batala when | 
noticed that the quality and the use of space in traditional 
religious pictures sold in the bazaar and hung in people's homes 
was different from that in analogous pictures in the United 
States, and that the more or less Sikh pictures were different 
again from the mare or less Hindu ones.' It seemed to me that 
the Hindu ones frequently encouraged inner directed thinking, 
whereas the Sikh ones as frequently encouraged outer directed 
thinking? The handling of color, line and form supported the 
impression that | was seeing correctly. The solid, this-wordly 
images of the Sikh draughtsmen were fundamentally narrative 
and encouraged thinking about values, while the more highly 
metaphoric images of the Hindu artists were poetic, and encour. 
aged psychological insight and reflection on myth. Now, 
since the arrangement of symbolic forms in pictorial space is a 
particularly good index to the world view of those by and for 
whom pictures are made, | began to think that studies of this 
space and of an individual's impressions of these pictures might, 
when put together, help us interpret popular religion; for religion 
whether simple or complex, determines the geography of man's 
papier i reflects and Comments on that_geography. 
much, . by way of explaining the beginings of my 
curiosity about popular art in Batala. 
eae ane for my intores in popular art is that trom 
ine of people's feelings about these pictures, 
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it Seemed that certain changes in the religious situation were 
occuring and, possibly, accelerating. By the expression ‘religious 
situation’ | mean what we experience when an increasingly 
mobile population with different religious loyalties begins to 
produce persons who look, with both increasing scepticism and 
increasing hope, at what they formerly believed to be the shape 
and destiny of the world. To be ina religious situation, then, 
means to stand somewhat outside of one’s self and to examine 
one’s faith. The student community, | think, is begining to live 
in such a situation. But their parents had already started to 
evaluate various religious ideas. In one shop, for example, I 
sawa garlanded picture of Gendhiji and Pandit Nehru in a 
setting that reflected the erchitectural space of Mogul miniatures, 
as well as the gioom of @ socialist realism we, in the West, 
commonly associate with nineteenth century economic thought. 
This leads me to think simultaneously of the religious dimen- 
sions of nationalism as well as of the political dimensions of 
traditional Hinduism and tslam. In short | was looking at 4 
picture that encouraged self-transcendence, Again, our college 
chaplain tells me that whereas ten yearsa go pastors asked 
Christians to take down religious pictures having non-Christian 
subjects, many no longer feel inclined so to do and, indeed, 
one frequently sees pictures from various religious faiths 
displayed together, Even | have become hopetuily sceptical of 
my peculiarly Protestant response to the Catholic icon called the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus which, because it presses the intimacy of 


the relationship between God and man, used to offend my sola 
fides, sola gratia notion of salvation ! 


My third reason for interest in popular art is that each 


community of faith wants naturally to express its particula! 
gospel; and one picture, throu 


fh ine, and 
fon’ gh the poetry of color, line, 


rm* Is worth 2 thousand words in telling the preacher of the 
mind of the people, and the people of the thinking of the 
Preacher, — 2 fact easily overlooked in a society concentrating 
on the spread of literacy. Expressions of faith that make US@ 
the images of gads and of the stylistic elements in painting 
are, of course, much much older then those appearing in writt@" 
orprinted word. Here in the Punjab, for example, Hindu @n¢ 
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Sikh ‘icons’ and styles of painting are occasionally blended in 
‘one picture? These blends should not be ignored as aberrant 
expressions of faith as my Puritan ancestors brushed aside the 
Virgin Mary, tor example, and the festivals of Christmas and 
Easter, along with their pictures. For modern Europe had to 
learn the hard way that elements of pre-Christian religion 
contained in these festivais and pictures had a very strong 
Popular appeal, and expressed certain important truths. A few 
scholars, like Denis DeRougemont, working in the twilight zone 
between history and aesthetics argue, with considerable 
persuasiveness,, that World War II might have been avoided had 
the Allied Powers paid as much attention to verbal and pictorial 
art in the Romantic tradition from the twelfth century onwards, 
as to the economics of national self interest. Religious pictures 
then, and the religious dimension of pictures with secular subjects, 
tell us something af the real mind from which and to which the 
saving word of our various faiths comes, 


The fourth and last reason 


for studying pictures in connec- 
igion is closely related to the one 
the fact that pictures frequently 


» Frank 
People currently find 
- For pictures are a 
and a little less schematic than 
lore directly to our “hearts** 
to retain andrecall the real cx 
t, and insights into, the Ete 


help remind theologians of what 

believable among the articles of their faith. 
little more Orderly than are betiefs 
are doctrines. Thus they appeal m 
do concepts for they help one 
Suration of his feelings abou 


than 
onfi- 
mal. 


* Secondly, 
of works 
the need for 
in doing such 


coOperation between 
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a study: and fourthly, the development of a methodology which 
will not get in the way either of honest criticism or honest 
confessions of faith. Let me say a little of how these difficulties 
may be handled, and then conclude my paper with some 
suggestions about methods for research. 


As for the first difficulty, | don’t think we need to fear the 
abundance of matetials if, to begin with, we limit our study to 
the pictures and statues actually used in people’s shops, homes, 
and vehicles, and on their public buildings, monuments, and 
places of worship. This approach will also help control the 
problem of cataloguing, for we may start our work by simply 
labeling things according to where they were found in use. 
Later we shall have to work out a system of cross reference 
files that will better represent different aspects of our study, and 
finally, perhaps, look for some dispizy space for sample pictures 
from our collection. 

The second difficulty, determining the religious dimension 
of works without a specificeity religious subject, will require more 
thought. We can menage it though if we hold fast to the 
insight that the religious dimension of secular art lies in the 
pictorial style. It is found in the handling of space through the 
forms the artist uses, end in the manipulation of time that we 
notice in ourselves as these forms begin to jar our memory and 
stimulate our thought. The picture of a lion springing across & 
mountain vatley that one occasionally sees painted on the back 
of a Public Carrier is not, for example, a religious picture; but 
it does bring to mind the Sixh quest for autonomy and its origins 
in places in the hills like Anandpur Sahib. It reminds me of a line 
in part | of “The Wasteland”, “In the mountains, there you 
feel free”. 


The third difficulty, the need for cooperative work between 
insiders and outsiders, is closely related to the one i just 
discussed. People of a particular nation or religious community 
almost always look through their pictures to some story OF 
meaning which, for them, lies beyond what they see. They 
entirely skip the critical job of looking at the pictures, not only 
to determine the quality of the work but also, and more funda- 
mentally. to see what the handling of the materials themselves 
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has to say. Now even though he is not highly treined 6 
art critic, the outsider, foreign or domestic, is in a bet ee 
position to see the basic message of a religious community 
in the way its artists handie their media, than is the insider. 
It was as an outsider, for example, that | discovered how 
different the handling of space in Hindu and Sikh pictures was. 
A Sikh friend, ooking at the same pictures. told me the stories 
they brought to mind but he said nothing 


of whether the 
pictures we were lookin: 


1g at were more realistic, more rough, 
or more slick, than older ones. Yet these shifts in the handling 
of the medium are indices of change in the religious situation. 
So both insider and outsider must cooperate in any effective 
study of the religious dimension of popular art. 


The fourth difficulty lies in making the study in sucha 
way that neither honest criticism nor honest confessions of 
faith are blocked. Honest confessions of faith, or expressions of 
ultimate concer, are difficult for people who know their 
responses to things are being studied, whereas honest criticism 
is difficult for those who think of themselves as members of 
communities vieing with each other for power and influence. 
\ am not sure that the following suggestions for a study method 
will remove this difficulty, but 1 want to present them asa 
Prologommenon to the ‘proper’ method, and to using the 
anxieties it creates in a helpful manner. 


at \tseems tome that this study should move through three 
phe OF more accurately, in a three phase rhythm: A. As the 
facts are collected, there must be an exploration of people’s 


attitudes toward the i 
d most widel i i 
Questions about 1) the war oto abut thas 2 bm er 


they acqui : y they feel about them; 2) the wa 
They mi abe bea 3) the way they display them; 4) the say 
are digoaaegice ae all, in religious exercise; 5) the way they 
Di heey theee tn changed. &. These must be an exploration 
tions about: Bs = are made, sold, and used, including ques- 
design; 2) Gina ‘Or not they are of traditional, iconic 
Produces them; a or mot a caste or special religious group 
market; 4) whe ) whether or not they are made far iti 

a ether @ specific 


ar oF not th i ‘i 
value, by priests or others, Fe coronas enn, eltoious 


- in ceremonies of some sort. C 
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Finally, there must be an effort to collate the data these 
explorations turn up, and to draw some conclusions about the 
trends in religious commitment reflected in them. Here | think 
outsiders could be especially helpful if they would stick close 
to the pictures and statues as examples of different styles of 
popular art which are meaningful as art. For finally pictures 
work the same way words work—they need interpreters to bring 
out how they modify the things they point to, and to say how 
the things they point to modify them. Outsiders are good 
interpreters because they see things insiders take tor granted in 
the relation between the symbols and the symbolized. 


Now what, finally, would the routine of a study of this 
kind be like ? i think it would go something like this. White 
some made lists of emblems and statuary and pictures commonly 
found in shops, homes and other display places, a second team 
would begin to interview, in a mutually acceptable language 
and possibly with tape recorder in hand, the people who owned 
representative pictures, and with whom they had struck up an 
acquaintence. They would first note down the shop, let us saY- 


where such pictures were being displayed. They would write 
something like this. 


In a china-seller’s shop, we found ane large black andf white Nehru 
2° x1", garlanded with marigolds: one gold bas relief of Saraswati 
8" x10", The two are displayed high up. The Saraswati is hardly 
visible even in daylight. (Then the questioning would begin.) How 
when end why was the Nehru garlanded? Do you change your 
pictures from time to time or do you keep the same ones? Do all 
members of your tamily feel the same about them ? Do friends who 
also selichina display these seme pieiures ? Do you laak atiner 
often duting the day? And $0 on... 


Then, with this information 


hand, the interviewers would 
return to the library to listen to the tapes, to transcribe them 


and write into their notes something of the background and 
work of the person interviewed and of his behaviour during 
the interview—the things that attracted or puzzied or bored him 
ae ts poh Sen on. These written materials would then b¢ 
fee ei the anes “und Several different headings in the 
cue coleesion, The eadings might be something like thes? * 

Presentations of Nehru or Saraswati; 2, Hindu Merchants: 
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3. Shops in Bedi Muhalla; 4. Paintings of political leaders; 
6. Religious practices involving pictures. Then as the project 
developed, the researchers would add or discard filing cate~ 


gories as they saw fit. 


When the workers felt that the collection of pictures and 
other material was sufficiently representative of the area they 
were studying, they would select two persons to prepare short 
papers on each file category, one discussing the pictures as 
pictures and the other treating them as objects of some vatue 
to their owners. The papers would then be redraughted, 
according to the suggestions of the group, in order to collate 
the two sets of observations. This would lead to the writing 
up of the entire category of investigation, and to some tentative 
conclusions about the form and dynamic of the religious 
situation as reflected in a selection of the popular art from the 
area studied, And so the project would go on, probably over 
some time, until there was enough material on hand to publish 
@ smail book on the subject. The study should not be dropped 
there, however; the archives, especially, should continue to be 
stocked and catalogued over the years so that, periodically, 
Supplementary work of the same sort could be done. 
ane see count many weaknesses in this method of 
organizing Informatio oath siirace fare Sia 
and making thet ieee on } e average man’s religious practice, 
in the religious pee tia inferences about developments 
frequently eppear ae en Rapid development in religion 
the fife and work an eruption of belief and results from 
changes in the opi OF outstanding persons rather than from 
ifvins this a Pinions of the masses. But | shall be satisfied 

S Short paper | have succeeded in i a . 
even a limited . . =: in interesting you in 
Project of this kind. | must 
all along been thin, i confess that I have 
this study. | don‘tk, 
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common religious practice touches upan matters of concern to 
theology, aesthetics and ethics in particular. 


Notes 
1, See illustrations A, 8, and C. 
2. Compare illustrations B and C. 
3. See illustration O. 


4. See Denis de Rougement, Love fn The Western World, Random House 
(New York, 1956). Part Vp. 243 ft, 


ile,” 
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GLOSSARY 


Adi Granth (Guru Granth Sahib) — the Sikh scriptures. 

Akhand Path—continuous recital of the Adi Granth 

Amrit—nectar; sweetened water used in the Sikh baptismal 
ceremony. A baptized Sikh is thus an amritdhari Sikh. 
The amrit vaila, the hours between 3:00 & 5: 00 AM 
is the best time to establish contact with God. 

Ardas—the Sikh prayer 

Atman—soul 

Avatar—incarnation 

Baba—honorific used for saintly people (lit, grandfather) 

Bani (Gurbani)—compositions in the Adi Granth 

Bhaktt—devotion 

Bhangra—a lively Punjabi folk dance 

Bhojan—food 

Bikrami month—month by the Hindu calendar 

Brahmachari—celibate 

Cheta—disciple 

Darshan—vision 

Dera—a resting place 

Devata—a male deity: a female deity is a devi. 

Dharma—religion or duty in the religious sense 

Durri—rug or carpet 

Eucharist—One of the names for the Christian sacrament also 
known as the Lord’s Supper and Holy Communion. 

Ex tempore—composed, performed or spoken on the spur of 
the moment. 

Gaddi—throne or office of the Guru 

Ghee—clarified butter 

Gian (Gyan) —knowledge; a Giani (Gyani) is one who is know- 
ledgable in Gurmukhi, the script of the Punjabi language- 


Granthi—one who reads the Adi Granth in a gurdwara 
Gurbani—(See Bani) 


Gurdwara—Sikh temple 
Gurpurb—celebrations of the Sikh Gurus’ birthdays 
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Gurumantar-—incantation given by the Guru revealing the divine 
to the devotee. - 

Harimandir—temple of God, usuatly used to refer to the main 
santuary of the Golden Temple. 

Havna (Havan, Havan yaggya)—titual in which various items are 
burned in a sacrifical fire. 

Hazur—an honorific 

Hola—a Sikh festival 

Hukum—arder, directive, the divine order 

\d—a Muslim festival 

Imam—leader of prayer in the mosque 

Jathedar—a Sikh group leader 

Ji—an honorific 

K's—five symbols worn by Sikhs: uncut hair, comb, dagger, 
steel bracelet, and a special kind of drawers. 

Katha—explanation of verses from the Adi Granth and/or 
narration of stories drawn from Sikh tradition. 

Kesadhari—Sikh who has uncut hair. 

Khanda—two-edged sword or daggar. 

Khir—rice pudding 


Kirtan—singing of hymns from the Granth accompanied by 
musical instruments 


Lakh—100,000 

Langar—tree kitchen attached to important gurdwaras 

Lathi—a long, heavy stick or staff 

Likhatnama—written ordinance 

Mahant—teader, often hereditary, of a monastary or sect; those 


previously placed in charge of Sikh gurdwaras were also 
called mahants. 


Maharaj—an honorific, “great king” 


Mahatma—an honorific, “great soul” 
Mandir—temple 


Rt mother, a goddess, small pox 
lazhabi Sikh 
ried h—person from a sweeper caste who has become a 


Mela—a fair, religious or otherwise 


Nam—name 
Pakora-—a tried food 
Pandal-.. 


-dais with a Marquee overhead 
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Pangat—eatIng together 

Paramatman—God 

Path—recital of the Adi Granth: 2 pathi is one who does the 
reciting, 

Prachar—preaching 


Prasad (karah prashad)—a special food given out as 9 symbol 
of God’s grace 


Prohit—priest 


Punjabi Suba—a state in which Punjabi is the language of 
officia! business. 


Puranmashi—the night of the full moon 
Puri—a fried bread 


Purdah—veil 

Qwali—a type of group song sung with great gusto 
Rag—tune; A ragi is a musician. 

Ramadan—Muslim manth of fasting 

Roti—bread 

Sabha—committee, association 

Sadhu—a holy man. 

Sahajdhari—a Sikh who does not keep the five symbols 
Samadhi—a state of trance 

Sandhya—evening, evening preyer, * 
Sangat--fellowship, congregation, 

Sangrandh—tirst day of the Bikrami month 


Sant—saint: Sant Mat is the way of the saints or more specifically 
the Sant tradition. 


Satguru—tue guru 

Sewa—service, Anyone who serves is calied a Sewak, while a 
Sewadar is an official designation. Miui ki sewa is menial 
labour given as service. 

Shabad—word 

Shakti—power 

Shanti—peace 

Shuddhi—a puritication ceremony 

Simiran (Sumran)—meditation, thinking of God 

Sola fides, sola gratia—only through faith, only by grace 


Takht—thrane. The Akal Takht (eternal throne) is located at 
the Golden Temple. 


Updesh—preaching: an updeshak is a preacher. 
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